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A TREATY OF COMMERCE 


Spain has just authorized her Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to sign a treaty of com- 
merce with this country. When this for- 
mality is over the document will be sent to 
Washington for final approval. 


——e-—— 


BUTTERINE LAW IN EFFECT 


The anti-oleomargarine law went into ef- 
fect on July 1. The retail license for the 
natural colored product is $6 per year. Near- 
ly all of the butterine manufacturers will 
continue to manufacture the natural colored 
product and highly colored will be supplied 
when wanted. Some of the makers have ar- 
ranged to provide coloring matter in separate 
receptacles for household use. The natural 
colored product is selling below the highly 
colored article. 

Nelson Morris & Co. and the Armour Pack- 
ing Company are making a strong bid for 
the trade. 
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NO DRAWBACK ON PRESSED WOOL 


The Treasury has ruled that there shall be 
no drawback on pressed wool. By the new 
plan the wool is immersed in a chemical bath 
said to make it unshrinkable. This claim, 
however, the Treasury officers think is not 
substantiated, and since the process is secret 
and the wool looks the same after as before 
the operation, Treasury officers think that the 
decision rendered in the case of the Anglo- 
American Packing Company versus the Unit- 
ed States, in which drawback was refused on 
meat which had been treated with boracic 
acid in order to make it keep, applies to this 
wool question. 


ARMOUR BUYS OMAHA PACKING CO. 

The New York Commercial says: A reliable 
New York authority confirms the report that 
Armour & Co. have acquired the property of 
the Omaha Packing Company and says that 
the former is now practically the sole owner 
of the latter. It is reported that Armour & 
Co. bought Fowler Bros.’ interest in the Oma- 
ha Packing Company for $2,500,000. E. F. 
Robbins, president of the company, admits 
that he has sold a large amount of his stock 





to J. Ogden Armour and says that Fowler 
Bros. are no longer interested in the com- 
pany. 


—_g@——_. 


APPRAISERS’ DECISIONS 


Southern Pacific Co., New Orleans, La. 

The merchandise consisted of certain soap 
classified as fancy soap under paragraph 72, 
tariff act of 1897, and claimed to be dutiable 
as castile soap under the same paragraph. 
The only evidence before the Board in sup- 
port of the protestants’ contention was a 
sample alleged to represent the importation 
in question, but which the Board did not 
accept as a correct sample, in view of the 
report of the appraiser that it differed from 
the soap covered by the protest. Protest 
overruled. 


--— ~0%. 





FORMING INSURANCE COMPANY 


Delegates to the general convention of cot- 
tonseed to be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 5 were elected at a meeting 
held in Dallas. The purpose of the Memphis 
meeting is to organize a mutual fire insur- 
ance company to insure all cottonseed oil 
properties. It is stated that the members of 
this trade are not by any means satisfied with 
the present rates. Delegates elected are: F. 
H. Bailey, Paris; G. W. Allison, Ennis; G. M. 
O’Neal, Clarksville; F. W. Madden, Tyler; 
M. E. Singleton, Fort Worth; Jos. A. Mc- 
Kinney, Van Alstyne; Robert Gibson, Dal- 
las; Herbert Godwin, Houston. 
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A GOOD INDUSTRIAL SHOWING 

According to the official statement of the 
Census Bureau, our capital in meat packing 
50 years ago was $3,482,000. It now is $189,- 
198.000. The factories then turned out $11,- 
981,000 worth of products; now $786,562,000. 
We now have 921 establishments, but had 
1,118 in 1890. The employment of female 
help increased 198 per cent. in the last ten 








years and female wages 199 per cent. gross. 
Children employed increased 138 per cent.; 
their wages 176 per cent. 
healthy. 


The industry is 
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SOAP SUIT 


Fred. Mulhens, of Cologne, Germany, and 
Wililam Kropff, of New York, filed suit in 


the United States Court at Cincinnati, O., 
against the Eureka Soap Company, alleging 
infringement of their trade mark for “trans- 
parent glecyrine soap.” The soap is put up in 
a yellow box, with a label containing scrolls 
in gold and black, and the number 4711 at- 
tached. Plaintiffs claim to have carried on 
the business since 1888 and to have been the 
exclusive owners, yet the defendants have, 
it is alleged, imitated the label, going so far 
as to use the scrolls and the numeral 47. 
It is alleged that the defendant company, un- 
der date of February 21 last, promised to dis- 
continue the use of the label, but instead has 
further infringed, and therefore an injunc- 
tion and accounting are asked. 


ADDITIONAL EXPORTS 


Following were additional exports for May 
as announced by the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

Hides and Skins.—May, 1901, 989,804 Ibs., 
value $85,574; 1902, 890,604 Ibs., value $90,- 
866; for eleven months of 1901, 10,547,617, 
value $1,004,627; 1902, 8,497,479, value 
$826,619. 

Cottonseed Oil Cake and Oil Cake Meal.— 
May, 1901, 130,632,497 lbs., value $1,369,064; 


1902, 51,544,133 Ibs., value $627,943; for 
eleven months of 1901, 1,197,943,080 Ibs., 
value $12,481,562; 1902, 970,049,175 Ibs., 


value $11,298,805. 
Cottonseed Oil.—May, 1901, 3,991,528 gals., 


$1,211,772; for eleven months of 1901, 47,- 
017,038 gals., value $15,702,484; 1902, 31,- 
282,411 gals., value $12,198,193. 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE NOTES 

Proposed for membership, J. P. A. Mottie, 
banker, Norfolk, Va. 

Visitors: Campbell Turnbull, Glasgow; A. 
Sinclair, Toledo; G. G. Sinclair, Toledo; H. 
Klaas, E. B. Muns, F. T. Fuller, W. W. 
Graves, Chicago; P. La Coste, New Orleans. 

The Exchange will be closed Friday and 
Saturday, July 4 and 5. 





—_4o—__—_ 


The Hygeia Ice Company, Port Chester, 
Westchester County, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $40,000. Directors 

F. C. Mertz, W. A. Mills and C. L. Austin, 
Port Chester. 
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THE BEEF BUILDERS’ VIEW OF HIGH 
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BEEF 


By T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Desiring to present the present meat situa- 
tion not only from the slaughterers’ stand- 
point but also from that of the “builders of 
beef”—the men who have to stand the first 
cost of beef on the hoof—The National Pro- 
visioner invited T. F. B. Sotham, the great- 
est Hereford breeder and improver of fine 
beef cattle in this country and one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous herdsmen, to discuss the 
“beef situation” in its columns. Accepting 
the invitation, the great Hereford and beef 
herd authority tersely and ably nutshells 
the situation as follows: 

In viewing the present beef situation, being 
one that I have confidently expected for sev- 
eral years, I fell like saying “I told you so,” 
and while some people are blaming the “beef 
trust” for the high prices of meat, and en- 
deavoring to find some artificial reason for 
the present high prices, I feel like repeating 
what I have said for the past two years, that 
“we are at last face to face with a shortage 
of beef in America,” and I feel like repeating 
this constantly, and letting all who are of 
contrary opinion “put it in their pipe and 
smoke it.” 

Hitherto, we could always find new terri- 
tory to occupy, into which a tide of breeding 
cattle would ebb, only to later cause a return 
flow of beef from an entirely new source. But 
now, the cattle country of the United States 
and of the British possessions, and Mexico, is 
populated with cattle. There is no place to 
go and start a cattle business where you will 
not find some one in the business ahead of you 
that must be bought out, and thus, you do not 
On the other 
hand, there are millions of acres that were 
formerly devoted to cattle that are now occu- 
pied by sheep, and look where you will, there 
is no place from which an available 


add to the source of supply. 


ava- 
lanche of cattle can come to over-supply mar- 
kets, unless such avalanche be caused by a 
general drouth, such as drove to market last 
year from the corn belt, thousands and thou- 
sands of cattle that ordinarily would not 
have gone. 

There being a shortage of beef before these 
cattle were driven in from the drouth district, 
this forcing of the market must have made 
a greater shortage. In view of this situation, 
while prices may not stay up to the very high 
level to which the short corn crop of 1901 has 
forced them, yet, the situation is such that 
the demand has overtaken the supply, and 
we need never again expect to see extremely 
low prices for beef. 

The new country being all taken up and 
populated with cattle, the increase (if in- 
crease there be), must be of a healthy, normal 
sort; and with any such increase of sup- 
ply, the demand is bound to keep pace. 

The time has come when beef growing is 
not to be left entirely to the arid lands of 
the West. ‘There are large portions of the 
West that can raise calves cheaper than they 
can be raised farther east, and that territory 
will naturally raise calves on its short grasses 
to weaning time, when they will be shipped 
east, where supplies of winter feed are plen- 
tiful. Thus, (as was the case for centuries 
in England) the matter of furnishing our 
country’s beef supply will be divided between 


sections, one part of the country being de- 
pendent on the other. 

To illustrate: Texas can raise calves 
cheaper than Lllinois, but Illinois can raise 
feed for fattening cheaper than Texas can, 
and its supply is more abundant. Therefore 
Texas will raise the calves, and Illinois will 
mature them into beef, just as for centuries 
in England the more remote counties raised 
the store cattle that were ripened into prime 
beef for the London market in the counties 
adjacent to London, from which the fat 
beeves could be put on the London market 
without serious waste of flesh, from travel- 
ing long distances, before the railroad came 
into use. 

It seems absurd that the all-powerful pack- 
ers should be found in a position meriting 
their country’s compassion. They have built 
up a wonderful business, creating a market 
throughout the world for America’s meat 
product, which is the envy of every extensive 
cattle producing country in the world. They 
have done this by their own enterprise and 
at their own expense, thereby meriting their 
countrymen’s praise and commendation, and 
they have so systematized their business, that 
they are willing to slaughter the cattle of the 
country, for the offal of these cattle 
profit, to get rid of which offal was but re- 
cently a source of expense to them and was 
to them then, and is to small slaughterers to- 
day, a profitless and offensive adjunct of the 
business 
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Having systematized their business, and at 
great expense discovered a use for every by- 
product of our meat animals, so that there 
really is no offal in the old sense of the word, 
they find the country confronted with a ruin- 
ously short corn crop, which, as a matter of 
course, makes a tremendous shortage in grain- 
fed beef. Thus, the packers have been forced 
to pay higher prices for inferior cattle, which, 
when slaughtered, do not net the usual per- 
centage of dressed or live 
weight, and here is where the packers merit 
sympathy. They are obliged to buy unprofit- 
able cattle at extremely high prices and ab- 
sorb the country’s supply to maintain their 
upon thou- 
sands of high priced employees, while at the 
the 
them, 


meat to gross 


business, employing thousands 


same time government “strenuously 
prejudicing the public 
against them without reason, and is back- 
ed up by lots of people who are either “kick- 
’ about the price of meat, without know- 
ing really what they are “kicking” about, or 


making a hypocritical row for political pur- 


jumps onto” 


ing’ 


poses only. 

The situation would be amusing were it 
not harmful to the great producing interests 
of the country, by curtailing the demand for 
beef. With the Boer war ended; with foreign 
trade expanding; and with the greatest crops 
ever known in this country assured; renewing 
our country’s lease on prosperity indefinitely, 
I have no doubt that our people will continue 
If they do, they must expect 
to pay well for it. 

Since the settlement of America the con- 
sumer of beef has up to this time always had 
his own way as to the price; but from now on 
I stake my reputation on the prophesy that 


to eat beef. 


July 5, 1902. 
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the producer is going to have his say. But in 
reality such a prediction is not “prophesy”; a 
careful study of the situation will show it 
to be an absolute “cinch.” 
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ACTIViTY AT WICHITA 

There is great activity about the packing 
houses in Wichita, Kan., at the present time. 
It is not the season of the year when there 
is an extraordinary supply of stock for the 
packers to kill and take care of, but, on the 
contrary, the time of year when there is al- 
ways a lull in the trade, says the Wichita 
“Eagle.” 

The great activity about the packing houses 
is the preparation for the next year’s cam- 
paign, beginning next fall. Dold is putting 
the finishing touches on the greatest packing 
plant ever built west of the Missouri River. 

The commission men at the stockyards and 
the stockyards people, as well as the stock 
shippers and the stock raisers all over the 
southwest, that this all means that 
Wichita, as a packing venter, is marshalling 
her 


know 


forces for a great forward movement. 
She is now in shape to handle the stock that 
is naturally tributary to this point. 

In addition to the great enlargement of 
these houses for packing hogs, they are get- 
ting ready to enter the dressed beef trade in 
that means much for Wichita. Dold 
is completing a fine beef plant, with all the 
modern facilities for handling cattle cheaply. 
Heretofore one corner of the packing houses 
have been set apart for the killing of a few 
cattle, but now there is preparation for hand- 
ling beeves on a large scale. It would be a 
very conservative estimate to say that by this 
time next year, and long before this time, 
there will be 3,000 hogs and 300 cattle killed 
That 
great hog and cattle market. 


a way 


every day in this city. will mean a 
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ASK FOR INJUNCTION 


A bill was filed in chancery at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which gives promise of being 
of great importance to the construction of 
The complain- 
ants, Swift & Company, doing business un- 
der the laws of Illinois, are seeking an in- 
junction against Joseph N. McCutcheon, the 
county court clerk, to restrain him from col- 
lecting the ad valorem and merchants taxes 
imposed upon the company in the county. 
The complainants allege that they have no 
place of business in the county, but that they 
sell to J. H. Allison & Co., who are handling 


the interstate commerce law. 


their goods on commission, selling to about 
They state in 
their bill that they have no dealings with the 
local merchants, but that all their business 
In the bill they 
wish to enjoin the county court clerk to issue 
distress warrants for the collection of the 
past three years’ taxes amounting to $1,480.- 
93. The case is very similar in its nature 
to the one recently before the court, the bill 
of Arbuckle Bros., to secure the same exemp- 
tion under the interstate commerce law. The 
two cases will be tried before the chancellor 
in October, and will be watched with a great 
deal of interest by all who are interested in 
commerce law. The point is an important 
one in the law of the State, and its decision 
will decide the matter. 


one hundred different firms. 


is done by the firm named. 
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THE WORLD'S INCREASING MEAT 
SHORTAGE AND ITS CAVSE 


By Col. John F. Hobbs. 


In the International Golden Jubilee 
ber of the New York Handel-Zeitung. 


The Asiatic races are vegetarians per force 
of circumstances. 


num- 


The general cereal and veg- 
etable diet of all Asia is due to the vast dis- 
proportion of edible animals to the population 
of that continent. Whether the meat or the 
vegetable diet is the better is another matter. 
The Caucasian race is fast traveling towards 
the diet of the Mongolian and the Malay races, 
simply because the increase in the human spe- 
cies far exceeds the relative increase of the 
edible animal species to feed them. This lack 
of meat for food purposes in some quarters 
may readily account for the Chinaman’s turn- 
ing to a species of dog and rat diet, and for 
the Hindoo’s drift to rice and other vegetable 
substitutes for his 
flesh. 

There are in the United States 67,800,000 
head of cattle, 62,876,000 hogs and 61,605,000 
sheep. The above figures are for all ages and 
are from the live stock census taken by the 
Government in 1900. The previous censuses 
of live stock were improperly taken, often not 
giving the suckling pigs, the calves and the 
lambs. Such irregularities and omissions 
caused the wide difference between the live 
stock census as given in 1899 and previous 
years and that taken in 1900. For this enor- 
man, woman and child of its population. That 
the United States have a population by the 
same census of 76,000,000 people. That gives 
the country more than 2% animals for every 
man, woman and child of its poulation. That 
means, roughly, 50 Ibs. of fresh beef, 100 Ibs. 
of fresh pork and 34 lbs. of fresh mutton—634 
lbs. of fresh meat—per head of population. 
This estimate does not take into consideration 
the extra food from the by-products of these 
animals—lungs, livers, 


ancient meal of animal 


kidneys, hearts, sweet 
breads, etc.—which will equal another 35 Ibs. 
of fresh food per head of the people. Thus, if 
all the stock of this country were killed, there 
would be nearly 700 lbs. of flesh per capita. 
There are 950 abattoirs in the United 
States. About 100 of these are known as of- 
ficial abattoirs. Besides these slaughtering 
places the farmers all over the country kill 
millions of stock for their 
sumption. near markets, vend 
the carcass or portions of it to butchers. Ac- 
cording to a private estimate the abattoirs and 
farmers of the United States kill, 
about 10,000,000 cattle and calves, 40,000,000 
hogs and 40,000,000 sheep. That means about 
7,000,000 Ibs. of flesh or carcass beef, 5,600,- 
000,000 Ibs. of pork and 2,000,000,000 Ibs. of 
mutton, or an annual total of 14,600,000,000 
lbs. of fresh meat. To the must be 
added about 400,000,000 Ibs. of by-products 
from the slaughtered animals, making in all 
15,000,000,000 Ibs. of meat to a population of 
76,000,000 people, or about 200 lbs. per capita. 
On this basis China would have to kill 100,- 
000,000,000 Ibs. of meat for her 500,000,000 of 
population. On the basis of American live 
stock China would have to possess 440,000,000 
head of cattle, 415,000,000 hogs and 403,000,- 
000 sheep and lambs, or 1,258,000,000 head of 
edible live stock to have a meat diet equal to 
that of the Americans. But the best estimate 


own home con- 


Some of them, 


annually, 


above 


of the world’s total heads and flocks show that 
there are only 310,000,000 head of cattle, 
600,000,000 herds of sheep, 100,000,000 head 
of hogs and a possible 70,000,000 head of goats, 
or a total of 1,080,000,000 edible live stock in 
the whole world, with which to feed its esti- 
mated population of 1,800,000,000 people, of 
which 800,000,000 are semi-civilized grain- 
eating Asiatics and 450,000,000 North Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

Asia posseses a very large percentage of 
the population of the earth, and, relatively, 
a very small percentage of the edible animals 
of the universe with which to feed them. This 
fact readily explains the gravitation of the 
mass of the great Mongolian and Malay races 
from a meat to a vegetable diet. 

Tropical people do not need a meat, or heat- 
producing food like the races that live in the 
colder latitudes. The sun does the bloodheat- 
ing for them. 

In the progress of human and animal life 
the multiplication of the former has vastly 
outstripped the latter to the extent that the 
decennial ratio of the two has increased alarm- 
ingly in the last fifty years. The human race 
has not only eaten the herds and the flocks of 
the world to a virtual standstill, but, while 
doing so, it has, in its rapacity and hunger 
after animal flesh, practically eaten out the 
immense wild herds of Cape Buffalo, bison, 
zebu and other of the bovine species. This 
gradual lessening of the available meat supply 
is hastened by the improved condition of the 
industrial and other working classes which 
enable the masses to, in the last five or ten 
years, purchase more flesh per capita than 
at any other time in the last century. 

It was this call for the surplus meats of the 
world which created the international exchange 
of and trade in animal food products. On 
the deficiency of the European available sup- 
ply and the increased general hunger of 
Europe the meat trade has been 
built, because the United 
States have the largest percentage of hogs, 
sheep and cattle combined, per capita of the 
population, than that of any other country. 
The exceptions as to sheep and cattle are 
Australia (including New Zealand) with 110,- 
000,000 and 11,000,000 cattle to 
5,000,000 people, and South America, with 
100,000,000 sheep and 23,000,000 cattle to a 
population of about 33,000,000 people. 
countries have very few They, with 
North America, furnish the live stock, fresh 
meat and provisions now exported to Europe 
to make up the deficiency 


American 
and has grown, 


sheep 


Those 
hogs. 


there for feeding 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 

The countries—North America, 
South America and Australia—with a com- 
bined population of 114,000,000 peoples, have 
273,000,000 sheep, 102,000,000 cattle and 66,- 
000,000 head of hogs, or 441,000,000 head of 
the world’s edible livestock of the above 
classes named. The United States alone pos- 
sessing 63,000,000 of the hogs. These coun- 
tries, therefore, have more than 214 sheep, 
nearly 1 bovine and about 3-5 of a hog for each 
head of their joint population. 

From this standpoint take a 


above 


peep at 
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Europe. Great Britain has only 7,000,000 
head of cattle, 27,000,000 head of sheep, and 
less than 3,000,000 head of hogs with which 
to feed 36,000,000 people. To these must be 
added the animal industry and the population 
of Ireland. 








The Continental nations are, apparently, in 
a better position than the Briton, but still in 
a weak position for feeding their peoples from 
purely domestic supplies. Their folks buy 
less of meat per capita. 

The flocks and herds of the United States 
have really been at a standstill during the 
last twenty years, while the population has 
been increasing at an astonishing rate, wid- 
ening the ratio between the two. Great Brit- 
ain’s flocks and herds have, if anything, gone 
back, while the population has gone ahead. 
The flocks and herds of Ireland have virtu- 
ally been stationary for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 


Twenty-five years ago France had 188 head 
of live stock per 1,000 acres of her area. She 
now has 164 head, or a dead loss of 24 head 
per 1,000 acres of the country. Denmark 
had 197 head per 1,000 acres then and 115 
head now, or a loss of 82 head per 1,000 
acres. Germany, a quarter of a century ago, 
had three times as many sheep per head of 
population as now. The Fatherland now has 
fewer cattle per capita of the people than 
then. Holland and Switzerland have only 
half as many sheep per head of population 
now as they had two and a half decades ago, 
and Belgium only a fourth as many. In 
these countries during that time the flocks 
of sheep alone have actually decreased from 
104,000,000 to 75,000,000, showing an actual 
loss of 28 per cent. At the same time the 
increase in the population was 25 per cent., 
thus making the comparative loss much 
greater. The combined population of Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and Holland 
twenty-five years ago was 140,000,000. This 
human family has now increased to 173,000,- 
000 people, or 24 per cent. In the mean time 
the combined herds of cattle of these countries 
have only increased from 48,000,000 to 58,- 
000,000 head, or about 20 per cent. The above 
figures show that there are only 58,000,000 
head of cattle to feed 173,000,000 people, 
whereas there are 67,000,000 head in the 
United States to a population of 76,000,000 
people; nearly 100,000,000 people less than 
there are in the above Continental countries. 
The flocks of those same nations are in a 
worse relative position, and their hogs, com- 
paratively, are a small commercial item. 

It was about thirty years ago (1872), when 
the packing plants of the United States were 
in their infancy and Europe was beginning to 
feel the pangs of hunger caused by the widen- 
ing ratio between live stock and human stom- 
achs, that refrigeration stepped in and made 
the existence of an international fresh meat 
trade possible. It was then that American 
fresh beef began to creep into the English 
market. A few years later, in 1880, the Aus- 
tralian frozen meat trade began. South Am- 
erica followed in the same line many years 
after that. 

The need of Continental Europe, barring 
Russia, and, possibly, France, for American 
meat products may be illustrated to a some- 
what exaggerated degree by the needs of Great 
Britain, whose herds and flocks, per head of 
population, about equal those of Continental 
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nations, but whose people are much larger 
meat eaters than the inhabitants across the 
English Channel. , 

In 1874 the United Kingdom imported from 
all sources 500,000,000 pounds of meats. In 
1899, twenty-five years later, she imported 
1,700,000,000 pounds. As the population has 
not increased over 25 per cent. and the edible 
herds have remained stationary, the excess is 
due to increased per capita eating. 

The relative scarcity of meat upon the Con- 
tinent is readily seen by the excessively high 
prices paid there for all carcass meats. These 
prices average 100 per cent. higher wholesale 
than similar meats sell for in the United 
States, and 30 to 50 per cent. higher than 
they do in England, even in the face of the 
fact that labor and other Continental items of 
production are cheaper than either in Great 
Britain or the United States. 

The growing scarcity of the world’s edible 
meats is produced by the two causes previous- 
ly named; the faster increase of the human 
race in proportion to the increase of abattoir 
animals, and the improved condition of the 
working classes which causes a greater per 
capita consumption of meats than existed two 
decades ago. The per capita consumption of 
meats in the United States has increased fully 
25 per cent, during the last fifteen years. In 
Great Britain it has nearly doubled in the 
same time. On the Continent the demand 
as measured by the very high ‘local prices of 
meat has largely increased, but the increased 
consumption has been limited by the virtual 
exclusion of foreign meats and the insuf- 
ficiency of the domestic herds to supply the 
local demands. With improved industrial con- 
ditions and continuing high meat tariffs, or 
other means for excluding the surplus of 
other countries the masses of the Continental 
nations must desist from meat eating or pay 
exorbitant prices for this essential staff of life. 

Large available pastures and extensive 
ranges mean nothing in the face of the in- 
exorable fact that the world’s annual con- 
sumption of live stock is greater than the 
yearly increase of its flocks and herds. This 
relentless hunger of mankind gives no chance 
for an increase of live stock. In the mean 
time the population of the human race is still 
further increasing and widening the gap be- 
tween stock and people, in spite of propaga- 
tion theories and efforts to replenish the loss, 

Even now Asia and Africa kill full 40,000,- 
000 goats annually, and the poorer classes 
of some civilized countries supplement the 
supply of meat by the slaughter of horses, 
assses, dogs and felines. 

The taste of the human palate leans to beef 
and pork. That is the popular meat diet of 
the world. It is a remarkable fact—verifies 
the above—that the hog and cattle herds of 
the earth have practically stood still for over 
twenty years, and the sheep flocks have rap- 
idly and enormously increased in the new 
countries. Glance at the three chief of 
these sheep growing countries—Argentina, 
the United States and Australia. They 
show this: In 1830 Argentina had 2,500,- 
000 sheep, 41,000,000 in 1870, and _ 90,- 
000,000 in 1900. The United States had, in 
1830, a few millions of sheep, 42,000,000 
by a liberal count in 1880, and 62,000,000 
in 1900. Australia’s flocks increased from a 
few thousands in 1830 to about 90,000,000 in 
1880 and 110,000,000 in 1900, despite the loss 
of 30,000,000 sheep in New South Wales alone 
during the last ten years. The flocks of 
Europe have largely decreased. The contin- 
ued increase in population along with the fail- 
ure of edible livestock to multiply in propor- 
tion, will inevitably make the meat diet a 
generally high priced one so long as the im- 
proved condition of the masses enables people 
to buy and to eat more meat than formerly. 
The elimination of consumers by a more wide- 
ly spread condition of poverty amongst the 
populace is the only hope for low meat prices. 
Such general pauperism would lead further to 
vegetarianism and to deplorable economic 
conditions everywhere. 
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Few American industries are so extraordi- 
nary in their character or make a more sur- 
prising exhibit of progress in the last decade 
than the manufacture of ice. Here is a com- 
modity of which nearly two-thirds of the cost 
of production is in coal, about one-tenth in 
ammonia and practically none of it in any- 
thing which actually enters into the product. 
Often a natural spring is secured in connec- 
tion with an ice factory, but this must be 
largely for advertising purposes, since in mak- 
ing “can ice,” which is the usual process, any 
water must necessarily be distilled or the ice 
would be opaque. And distillation leaves the 
“hygienie spring” no advantage over the hy- 
drant. Jack Frost can make clear crystals 
out of muddy water, but not the art of man. 

The manufactured ice business started in 
New Orleans in 1866, and has been steadily 
moving northward, till to-day the country may 
be divided into three zones, in the southern of 
which the manufactured ice holds the monop- 
oly ; in the northern the same thing is true of 
the natural product, while there is a middle 
zone where the two are in actual and more or 
less vigorous competition. These zones the 
recently issued census office bulletin exhibits 
in a map, and by accompanying figures shows 
that the range of competition is moving north- 
ward. Ten years ago the distinctly Southern 
States had three-fourths of the manufactured 
ice plants in operation in the country; to-day, 
although there has been a good numerical in- 
crease in the South, this has been much more 
than offset in other parts of the country, so 
that the Southern total is now only 49 per 
cent. of the establishments. 


Unfortunately the census bulletin does not 
enter into an examination of the relative mer- 
its of the two products; that they differ in es- 
sential properties about as much as cane and 
beet sugar, butter and oleomargarine, is the 
experience of most 
Boston “Transcript.” 


housekeepers, says the 
That the manufactured 
ice is increasing in its staying qualities is 
probable, in view of the improve- 
ments in the processes. Its manufacturers 
already claim that it is fully equal in this 
respect to the natural ice, but that they have 
secured the trade of fish packers and other 
critical buyers of ice in the competitive zone 
may be doubted. 


constant 


On the other hand, manufac- 
tured ice possesses the obvious advantage of 
greater purity. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion here of what germs may be kept alive 
and conveyed in ice, none can deny that a dis- 
tilled water product is the purest thing pos- 
sible. Thus the natural article excels in one 
thing and the manufactured in another, and 
buyers in the competitive area are doubtless 
making their selection according to the prop- 
erty which they want the most. 

The surprising growth of this industry re- 
sembles the accounts of manufacturing prog- 
ress under a new protective tariff; here was 
an American industry which started an in- 
fant, and against the greatest of natural odds; 
by the progressive display of our native in- 
genuity it has now reached the stage where 
it employs thousands of men and millions of 
capital, and what is vastly more important, 
has opened the way for the development, in 
the South and on the Pacific Coast, of many 
industries which were impossible before the 
days of artificial refrigeration. 


THE ‘MAKING OF ICE 





Two Systems 

Americans are great consumers of ice; it is 
a luxury in almost every other part of the 
globe. The city, in distinction from the rural 
districts, is also a great consumer of ice 
the year round,¢due doubtless to the complete 
warming of the modern house and apartment. 
In olden times many rooms in every house 
were not heated in the winter, and these fur- 
nished a natural ice chest for butter and other 
things that needed to be kept cool, just as the 
marketman usually has a heated office in win- 
ter for his own convenience, but lets his sup- 
ply benches remain in the natural tempera- 
ture. In the country—and this is especially 
true of the South—the people have long hab- 
ituated themselves to find “cold places,” like 
wells and caves, in which to secure some of the 
advantages of a refrigerator. Because of the 
high price of the State of Maine product in 
the inland towns of the South, after long rail- 
road hauls from the seaboard, and perhaps 
further conveyance over the rough country 
roads, ice has been used in that section with 
great frugality until the coming of the arti- 
ficial product. This will in time make that 
section as great a user of ice as the North, 
since the climate makes a longer demand for 
it. 

In the manufacture of ice there are two 
systems used, commonly known as the “com- 
pressor” and the “absorption” systems. The 
compressor system, by far the more com- 
mon, involves three successive steps, respect- 
ively called compression, condensation and ex- 
pansion. Anhydrous dmmonia, or ammonia 
which contains no water, is subjected in the 
gaseous form to a pressure of from 125 to 175 
pounds per square inch, by the use of a 
power pump. The gas contains a certain 
amount of heat, and substantially none of 
this is lost by compression. The gas is next 
reduced to the liquid state by condensation. 
This is performed by passing the ammonia 
through coils of pipe, in contact with cold 
water. The excess of heat is thus given up, 
and the ammonia, reduced to the liquid state, 
is then made to become gaseous in coils of 
pipe which are contact with the water 
to be frozen. This reduces the temperature 
of the ammonia gas below the freezing point 
of water, and the ammonia absorbs from the 
water to be cooled the heat which was taken 
from the former during condensation. This 
results in freezing the water, owing to the 
well-known fact that if two substances of 
different temperature are allowed to come in 
contact with other, the warmer body 
will impart its heat to the colder, until the 
temperatures of the two are equalized. This 
is the processes. 
The ammonia, having completed its cooling 
work, then returned to the compressor, 
may be re-used repeatedly. There 
is, however, a small loss during each cycle of 
operations, and the supply must be replenished 
at intervals. 

Practically all of the ice manufactured in 
the United States is produced by 
system or by the plate system. 


in 


each 


theory of all refrigerating 


Is 


where it 


the can 
In the can 
system ice may be formed either in stationary 
cells or in removable cans, the latter being the 
method more general use. The time re- 
qvired for the formation of the ice varies 
from twenty to sixty-six hours, according to 
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the thickness of the mold containing the water 
to be frozen and the temperature of the 
brine. 

In the plate system a hollow iron plate is 
immersed in a tank containing the water to be 
frozen, and as the plate contains coils for the 
freezing medium, the ice is formed on the two 
outer surfaces. It may be lvosened in sev- 
eral ways, according to the system of refriger- 
ation used. The production of the ice by 
the plate system slower, and for 
this reason the use of several plates is neces- 
sary for a continuous process. 


is much 


The ice cake 
may be of several sizes, the standard being 
16 feet long, 8 feet wide and 11 inches thick. 


Artificial Refrigeration 


The production of cold by artificial means 
began in the warmer climates, especially in 
Iudia, China and Egypt—where ice and snow 
were not available. It was early discovered 
that porous receptacles would keep the con- 
tents cooler than non-porous. In Egypt and 
East India the vessels containing the water to 
be frozen were covered with stalks of corn 
or sugar cane, which was a crude method of 
artificial refrigeration. References are found 
in the works of many ancient authors indicat- 
ing that some of the principles of artificial 
refrigerating were understood by the Greeks 
and practiced by them in cooling wine, water 
and various other drinks. The Egyptians were 
accustomed to allow jars of boiling water to 
remain on the house roofs over night, and 
in the morning the jars were moistened with 
water on the outside, bound with grass or 
plants, and put in trenches. The discovery of 
the principle that hot water exposed to the 
air is susceptible of greater evaporation than 
ecld is generally ascribed to Nero, although 
Aristotle relates that if it was desired to cool 
water suddenly it was customary to expose 
it first to the sun’s rays. It is believed that 
saltpeter for refrigerating purposes was first 
used by the Italians in 1550. The liquor or 
liquid to be cooled was put into a little-necked 
bettle, which was immersed in a receptacle 
filled with cold water. Saltpeter was then 
added to the water of the other vessel, and 
the bottle containing the water or wine to be 
cooled was twirled around on its axis, on 
the principle of the modern ice-cream freezer. 

The year 1805 be looked 


may upon as 


marking the beginning of the natural ice in- 
dustry in the United States. The pioneer was 
Frederic Tudor, of Boston, who in that year 
shipped a cargo of 130 tons of ice to the West 
Indies. Although the venture resulted in a 
loss, the cargo arrived at its destination in ex- 
cellent condition. Two years later he sent 240 
tons to Havana, but this was likewise unprof- 
itable. About the year 1812 he was granted 
by Great Britain a monopoly of the ice trade 
with her colonies in the West Indies, and 
later received the same concessions from 
Spain. From 1817 to 1820 he extended the 
trade to Charleston, Savannah and New Or- 
leans. The ultimate success of Mr. Tudor 
prompted competitors to enter the field as ex- 
perters. The growth in the exports of ice in- 
creased steadily until about 1870. After this 
date they steadily decreased until in the year 
1900 the number of tons exported was so in- 
significant. that the foreign trade in ice may 
now be considered practically extinct. 

The growth of the domestic trade was 
simultaneous with the early increase in the 
export trade. It has been impossible to ob- 
tain data relative to the production of the en- 
tire country, but some indication of the ex- 
tent of the industry may be obtained from the 
quantity of ice harvested in the State of 
Maine and on the Hudson River. Although 
these are the greatest harvesting regions of 
the country, their annual product probably 
does not represent much more than half the 
ice harvest of the United States. The capac- 
ity of Hudson River ice houses now reaches 
4,215,970 tons. 

Some time before the natural ice industry 
became a factor of commercial importance at- 
tempts had bcen made to produce ice by ab- 
stracting the latent heat from water by artifi- 
cial means. The first ice machine for the 
manufacture of ice was invented in 1755 
by Dr. William Cullen, and was based on the 
principle that the creation of a vacuum in- 
creases the evaporation of water and by this 
means produces ice. 


Patents for Machines 
Prof. A. C. Twining, of New Haven, Conn., 
took out a patent for an ice machine in Eng- 
land in 1850 and in the United States in 
1853. In 1855 he operated a machine in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which produced over 1,600 


pounds of ice in twenty-four hours, and was 
operated intermittently until 1857. He also 
discovered that ice frozen at a temperature 
slightly below freezing point would be trans- 
parent with the exception of the small porous 
core, while if frozen at a lower temperature 
it would be opaque and porous throughout. 
In the infancy of the industry the ice was 
opaque, and it was not until about iovs that 
transparent ice was made by the use of dis- 
tilled water. Capt. David Smith, of Chat- 
ham, Mass., was the originator of the plate- 
ice system. He erected in Oakland, Cal., 
the first machine of this character. 

From the inception of the United States 
Patent Office to January 1, 1902, there have 
been 4,337 patents granted for various pro- 
cesses of refrigeration. Of this number, 681 
have been issued for the manufacture of ice 
machines. One of the latest must be Prof. 
Willis Moore’s device for cooling rooms, which 
he believes can be made a commercial suc- 
cess. The midsummer sun has certainly 
fcund in this country a race of insurgents, 
who are constantly widening the area in which 


they are disputing the authority of the.“King 
of the Day.” 


he 


BRITISH CATTLE BARRED 


William T. Lord, United States Minister to 
the Argentine Republic, reports to the State 
Department that the Argentine Government 
has practically reclosed its ports to livestock 
from the United Kingdom, but that this does 
not affect livestock imported from the United 
States. 


— 


DEALERS COMBINE 


The produce and poultry dealers of Bris- 
tol, Tenn., consisting of W. H. Hicks & Co., 
Hamilton, Bacon and Hamilton, M. B. Am- 
bler & Co., and C. W. Palmer & Bro., have 
formed a combine. The new company will 
be known as the Bristol Produce and Cold 
Storage Company. A charter of incorporation 
has been applied for. The capital of the new 
company is $50,000. The company will oc- 
cupy the large building of Hicks & Co., and 
will erect a slaughter and cold storage build- 
ing, with ice plant attached. 
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STANDARD BUTTERINE 
COMPANY 


Churners of High Grade Butterine 


and manufacturers of “Bakers’ Delight,” a special make 
of Butterine, a shortening substitute for Creamery or 
Dairy Butter. It has no equal, quantity required being one- 
fourth less than butter. 





























CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 


GENERAL OFFICES LANGDON, D. C. 

















Profits in Details 








OMMERCIAL Chemistry is constantly improving rendering and 
bleaching operations. Better product and reduced operating ex- 
penses mean additional profits at both ends.- Our chemical experts are 
acknowledged authorities in the packing house, cottonseed and render- 
ing lines. If you would add to your income, reduce your expenses and 
improve your product consult the LABORATORY DEPARTMENT of 
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THE FLOCK 


OF A DESOLATION 


BY COL. JOHN S. HOBBS. 


[Taken from the writer’s unpublished diary 
made while officially investigating the sheep, 
cattle and rabbit conditions in the “Western 
Back Blocks” of the Darling River Country, 
Australia. ] 

“Listen to my tale of woe” is the prayer of 
every Australian crown lessee in the devastat- 
ed west sends up to his government, and on 
High. 

Before taking to my steamer and the Dar- 
ling River again I will give you a few items 
as I saw them in the back blocks. 

At Nunthurungie ranch they had 40,000 
sheep watering from one tank. These were 
drinking the best water and many were be- 
ing slaughtered before they died to save the 
pelts, and reduce the number of sheep so the 
water would last longer for the others. The 
rain, which had held off a year and a half, 
came just in time to save what sheep were 
left. If the drouth had lasted another fort- 
night the whole flock would have either died 
or must have been killed. The past experi- 
ence of squatters is that if they had traveled 
the sheep they would have lost the lot. By 
killing them on the run the hide and wool 
at least would be saved. This station trav- 
elled a “mob” last year, and lost them. At 
the end of the trial, they estimated that if 
they had not travelled that lot, but cut their 
throats at the shed insead and skinned them, 
they would have saved 50c. per sheep. Out 
there they used to have cattle runs, but the 
destruction of the Mulga bush by the rabbits 
killed the cattle business. Sheep were then 
put on instead. The rabbits then tackled the 
grass and ruined that, so that now the land 
carries neither cattle, sheep, nor rabbits. It 
carries a good mortgage instead. I mean the 
runs generally, and not Nunthurungie in par- 
ticular. I understand upon good authority 
that 40,000 sheep were on their last legs 
at Glen Lyon. They had been driven to the 
diluted mud for their last drink and turned 
out to die. The rain came the next day and 
saved them. One more week would have told 
the fearful tale. At Glen Lyon they had to 
fence in the wood pile to prevent the rabbits 
from taking it away, or something nearly as 
bad. The food is all gone, and these devas- 
tating animals actually fight for the juice 
in the bark of the dead firewood. 

There may be a tiny joint of “snake” in 
in sight of the 
I'd like to create a smile somehow, for 


that fencing yarn, but it is 
fact. 
the people on Glen Lyon and the surround- 


ing holdings haven’t had any cause to smile 


for many months. They see nothing now 
but Bunny’s rouge brush bobbing up and 


down through the air. fhen they get a gov- 
ernment notice saying something like this: 
“Your rent has raised,” and if 
they don’t like it they can travel 100 or 
200 miles with witnesses and other expenses 
to have it lowered. I once estimated the ex- 
pense a back block lessee incurred to reach 
Land Board. He travelled 
on an average 150 miles there and the same 
distance back. He must have two horses. It 
takes him three days each way in travel, at 
$5 per day for horses and his keep. He loafs 
about town an average of 7 days at $5 per 
day before he can get his case heard. Then 
he must employ a solicitor at $10, and ex- 
tras, to appear for him. 


been ete., 


a decision of a 


Even chances then that he will have to 
appeal to the Land Court or his case is ad- 
journed over to some other Land Board meet- 
ing. By the time his rent is adjusted he feels 
like giving a new shoot on his old mortgage 
to square up costs and other incidentals. 

Get on board the steamer “Ariel” with me, 
reader, and follow me among the stations 
(known in America as ranches) between Wil- 
cannia and Wentworth. The steamer “pilot” 
returns to Bourke. I was “morning skipper” 
to Captain C. C. Bock, I got on board at 1 
o’clock a. m. under escort of what is locally 
known as the “Hupper Push,” and find, after 
invading every cabin that was open, that my 
cabin is the eating saloon, and my bed the 
seating forms. All night I listen to the rake 
and clatter of the steering rod over my head, 
and the tread of the restless man on watch, 
while the mosquitoes sing and enjoy them- 
selves, take a seat on my form and “bore for 
ile.” They out-bowl by batting. I gave 
them the innings. I am thus opera, audience 
and refreshment rooms for these artesian in- 
sects. My saloon has no door. The moon 
peeps in on me and the stars have a ‘wink 
at my warmth and exposure. 

“Where do I wash, steward?’ I asked the 
cook the next morning. 

“In a bucket, on deck, sir,” he answered, 
with undisguised surprise at the question. 

“Guess you don’t haul many first-class pas- 
sengers besides shearers,” I ventured to ob- 
serve. 

He didn’t seem to understand the classic 
reference. I was up at 7 a. m. to allow the 
chief cook, who was also steward, to wash 
up things and fix for breakfast. 

“Western Grazier” Esau was on deck by 
this‘time with Mr. Allan of the London Char- 
tered Bank. They were fellow passengers to 
see some one off, and then get off them- 
selves. It was Saturday, so they came for 
some air and other things. 

At sun the “Ariel” drifted into the 
stream and began her winding course to Ade- 
laide, South Australia. I say winding course, 
because the Darling River is as crooked below 
as it is above Wilcannia, contorting 700 miles 
into a bee line of 300. I spent half an hour 
winding the Darling River around a stick 
I was counting the number of dis- 
tinct bends in it from Bourke to Currangal- 
pa. The replica chart discloses 450 bends, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Curranyalpa to South, 158 bends. 

South to Serpentine Island, 57 bends. 

Serpentine Island to Doyles, 91 bends. 

Doyles to Big Island, 100 bends. 

Big Island to Bourke, 44 bends. 

Curranyalpa to Murtree, 250 bends. 

Murtree about 50 bends, or 
750 in all. The distance by road is 223 miles 
from Bourke and about 600 by river. What 
a contortion. Your map makes this river look 
decently straight. 


up, 


me day. 


to Wileannia 


It is the most continuous- 
ly crooked stream I ever saw for the distance. 

At 8:30 a. m. 
works. 


we got to the wool-scouring 
The man in charge (perhaps he is 
the owner) was not over courteous. But a 
man who sees so very little else besides sheep 
drunken, coarse men and deadbeats may be 
and dirty, greasy wool handled by common, 
excused from understanding the niceties of 
ordinary courtesies to three fairly intelligent 





strangers. His name was Houston, or some- 
thing of the kind. It was, therefore, a relief 
to all, at 10:45 a. m., after loading some wool, 
to drift back into the curves and reaches of 
this friendly stream and to follow its mis- 
sionary course to the stations and homesteads 
of these far Western ranges. Our barge, the 
“Hartley,” swings out with pleasure, too. A 
barge is a freight punt towed by a river 
steamer. 

It is now midwinter in these parts, but 
my notebook says: “The weather is lazily 
warm.” Our barge master (the man steer- 
ing the rear craft) has just had an exhibi- 
tion with a tree. The tree remained. The 
master didn’t. The limb knocked him off. He 
steers with a regular wheel high up on a 
platform. Sometimes the barge goes under 
the limbs of an overhanging gum. To save 
things, the quartermaster throws the wheel 
and gear below and dives after it. The limb 
rakes over the vacant space. Overhanging 
trees are a great menace to Darling River 
piloting. The barge wheel must, therefore, 
be detachable on a moment’s notice or it 
will be swept from its fixings, quartermaster 
and all, at great expense and with loss of 
time entailed. When the master disappeared 
just now the captain smiled at my concern 
and said “That’s nothing.” This seems a sort 
of household accident, and common occur- 
rence. 

(To be continued.) 





EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products from Atlantic ports for 
week ended June 28, 1902, with a comparative sum- 
mary: 








Week. Week. Nov. 1, '01, to 
To— June 28, 1902. June 29, 1901. June 28, ‘02. 
PORK, BARRELS. 
U. Kingdom...... 523 963 41,865 
Continent ....... 180 286 20,361 
oh @ G Bivcess 396 198 10,430 
Wie Be cescsee 1,276 1,126 33,889 
B. N. Am. Col.. 72 51 2,652 
Other countries. . 36 260 818 
BACON AND HAMS, POUNDS. 
U. Kingdom..... 11,546,137 14,452,145 403,059,850 
Continent ius 634,275 1,610,917 51,000,037 
8. & C. Am...... 33,300 77,150 4,449,012 
Wee BB ccccse 188,050 213,300 6,236,603 
B. N. Am. Col... Gaee 2s ecceens 59,485 
Other countries. . 20,375 19,875 518,075 
WOE civewes 12,428,137 16,373,387 465,323,066 


LARD, POUNDS. 


UL. Kingdom..... 5,621,055 4,699,148 169,563,130 











Continent ....... 3,651,112 6,612,048 177,163,366 
GC BG. BB. e ccc 139,505 558,295 13,558,550 
We BE sdcccee 700,970 51 15,003,600 
B. N. Am. Col... 13,640 704 92,934 
Other countries 30,710 72,360 1,838,780 
Det eccces 10,156,992 12,458,915 377,220,360 

RECAPITULATION OF WEEK’S EXPORT. 
Pork, Bacon & Hams, Lard, 

From Barrels. Lbs. Lbs. 
de, See 1,677 5,126,875 4,950,160 
PN. sacceccdes 235 2,962,600 2,183,040 
a erry 2,093,175 210,950 
... ae 347 74,175 295,158 
Baltimore ..... 200 150,000 595,000 
New Orleans..... 24 3,300 123,875 
Montreal ........ 1,961,487 856,440 
Mobile ...... 56,525 159,950 
DE duecececs ©" weosse ®  wennne 144,900 
Wowpest Wew6..: coccsse j <aseus 637,519 
Tete ..... 2,483 12,428,137 10,156,992 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 
Nov. 1, 1901, to Nov. 1, 1900, to 

June 28, 1902, to June 29, 1901. Decrease. 
Pork, pounds..... 22,003,000 27,985,200 5,982,200 


Bacon & Hams, 
pounds ..cccces 465,323,066 537,545,890 72,222,824 
Lard, pounds..... 877,220,360 411,563,304 34,342,944 
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THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 
Hogs were about 5c. lower and the prod- 
ucts opened slightly easier. Besides corn 
and wheat were somewhat lower, as reactions 
from the excitement, although the approach- 


ing holidays narrowed and made conservative 
all trade dealings. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Remains very dull. The few bids are upon 
an impossible trading basis and are more for 
effect than representing needs. Holding 
prices are essentially as previously for the 
week and are altogether nominal, with sell-* 
ers of prime yellow for July at 444%. New 
crop prime yellow, October delivery, has 40 
bid from one or two export sources, in a 
limited way, and is offered at 41. 


Tallow 


Quiet; firm at 6% for city, hhds., without 
further sales. Weekly contract deliveries of 
about 200 hhds. city made at 6%. 





* 
-— > 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS. 


Produce Exchange memberships are offered 
lower, with sales at $350, and that now bid 
and $375 asked. 


2, 
—_—%e 


TRADE GLEANINGS 
The Petaluma Tanning Company has been 
incorporated at Petaluma, Cal., capital $50,- 
000. Principal office Petaluma. Corporat- 
ors, J. A. Anderson, C. H. Anderson, L. J. 
and R. L. Ott, F. A. Meyer, attorney. 





The Hazen Tannery at Cumberland, Md., 
has been sold by the the trustee, D. H. Reyn- 
olds, to Mary G. White and the National 
Bank of South Pennsylvania, at Hyndman, 
Pa. 

The Best Kid Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Camden, N. J. Capital, $250,000. 

The Levins, tanners, Second street, Santa 
Rosa, Cal., will spend $100,000 in enlarg- 
ing their plant there. 

The Fred Ruepling Company, of Fond Du 
Lac, Wis., will erect a large extension to 
their plant there. 

Gilderslave & Co., the tanners at Johnson 
City, Tenn., will build a large tannery at 
Old Fort, N. C., and will build other tanneries 
in the South. 

The American Tanning Co. has been organ- 
ized at Kittery, Me., to do a general tanning 
and manufacturing business, capital $6,000,- 
000. Officers: President Otto P. Amend, New 
York; treasurer, Amile Maertens, Providence, 
R. I. 

The National Fertilizer Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., expects to double its plant. Thomas 
M. Hart, I. T. Rhea and Edgar Jones were ap- 
pointed a committee to perfect the plans. W. 
G. Sadler is the company’s general manager. 

The Scott Fertilizer Co., of Elkton, Md., 
will erect a 60x68 foot addition to its plant 
there. 

The fertilizer plant of the Dixie Mfg. Co., 
on Hardgrove alley, Richmond, Va., has been 
damaged by fire. Loss about $10,000. 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
is surveying the site for its big fertilizer 
plant to be built at Americus, Ga. It will cost 
$150,000. 
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USE THE 


RETAINER 





“HAM & BEEF’’ 


Anp SAVE Money 


This invention is a Casing for bofling 

~ Boneless Hams. It is a device that saves 

time, labor and money. It saves shrink- 

age, increases the flavor of the meat, and 

gives the ham a beautiful shape and appear- 
ance. 

Hundreds of Packers are now using The 
Ham Retainer in all parts of the country. 
Why not be up to date and adopt The Ham 
Retainer at once. We invite your correspon- 
dence. 








THE HAM CASING COMPANY, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANVFACTURE 


RS 
1217 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Henry Roever Company will build a 
large soap and glycerine manufacturing plant 
Pa. Among the local capitalists 
interested are: Wm. C. Sproul, Josiah Smith 
and Joseph H. Hinkson. The Roever Com- 
pany is now a Cincinnati, O., concern. 


at Chester, 
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PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


702,927. Spring-Balance Computing Scale. 
John W. Culmer, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
the Computing Scale Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Filed 
June 26, 1900. Serial No. 21,590. 

703,088. Barrel-Cleaning Machine. Gustav 
Schock, New York, N. Y. Filed August 17, 


National 


1901. Serial No. 72,327. 
703,058. Process of Producing Tanning 
Agents from the Saw Palmetto. Seward F. 


Gray, Titusville, Fla. Filed February 15, 
1901. Serial No. 47,512. 
703,164. Animal-Dipping Apparatus. Wil- 


liam H. Tuck, Lincoln, Neb., assignor to West 
Disinfecting Company, New York, N. Y., a 
corporation of New York. Filed December 
13, 1901. Serial No. 85,785. 

703,205. Machine for Manufacturing Bail- 
Eared Cans, Pails, or the other vessels. John 
G. Hodgson, Maywood, IIl., assignor by mesne 
assignments to American Can Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., a corporation of New Jersey. 
Filed October 22, 1900. Serial No. 33,968. 


703,240. Process of Obtaining Gelatin- 
Yieldable Liquids. Eugene R. Edson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed October 9, 1901. Serial 
No. 78,097. 


703,295. Method of Treating Garbage. 
Rodman B. Neport, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
March, 20, 1902. Serial No. 99,207. 


TRADE-MARKS 


38,511. Toilet Soap. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lambert Pharmacal 
Filed April 7, 1902. The 
word “Listerine.” Used since May 15, 1900. 

38,515. Stock Food. Central Stock Food 
Co., Columbus, Neb. Filed May 13, 1902. 
The letter “G” upon a diamond shape figure. 
Used since March 1, 1902. 

38,516. Certain Named Dairy Goods. Star 
Milk Cooler Company, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Filed July 20, 1900. The word “Star” and 
the representation of a star. Used since 
January 26, 1893. 


38,518. Gelatin 


Preparation for Table 


Desserts. Grocers’ Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Battlecreek, Mich. Filed May 3, 1902. The 
hyphenated word “Jel-Jel.” Used since 


March 15, 1902. 

38,519. Gelatin Kingery Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed March 4, 
1902, the words “Crystal Flake.” Used since 
1882. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 

b. F. Wright has bought out Wm. G. Clay’s 
market at East Market St., West Chester, 
Pa. 

Wm. Pammersberger succeeds Haeffner & 
Pammersberger at Madison, Wis. 

Wright & Son have traded their market 
at Saybrook, Ill., for a farm. 

George Worthington bought S. Johnston’s 
meat market at Melvin, IIl. 

Louis J. Pfister has bought F. Krueger’s 
market at 443 W. Main St., Asbury Park, N. 
J. 


Austin Core has bought the meat market 
at Barnes City, Ia. | 

Arthur Rowell now owns D. S. Gage’s mar- 
ket at Lebanon, N. H. 

Marshall Rima succeeds D. U. Williams in 
the market business at Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 

Henry E. and Wm. R. Davis have purchased 
J. E. Tolman’s market at Dunean St., Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

P. E. Fisher has closed his Hebrew market 
at 121 Third St., Stevens Point, Wis. 

E. C. Abbott has bought the market at 
the cor. of Jackson and Hayne Sts., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


o—_—__ 





RECEIPTS AT CENTRES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1902. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
eee eee 200 12,000 1,500 
Se Gn acccccesecews 50 2,000 a 
>. Siccrstnhexeuno’ 75 8,000 eee 
Gs Bs karcaccessncnens 100 1,000 300 

MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1902. 
eS ae 16,000 32,000 20,000 
OD Ge vcccssocceveed 10,000 4,000 3,000 
Gb icabescesueanud 1,000 4,000 6,000 
Gee BOM encccccccscecsce 5,000 2,000 1,500 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1902. 
ED 6066566 seteeaneed 4,000 18,000 13,000 
eS eae 10,000 9,000 5,000 
BO. OME... ccccccccccccse Gee 65,00 8,500 
Se pe: 7,590 4,500 1,500 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1902. 
GREGAGO nccvccccccsccsces 17,000 30,000 20,000 
Sees GH ccecccestesee 7,000 2,000 
Pe, Gsckeosses . 1,500 1,000 2,500 
eee 6,500 4,000 1,500 
THURSDAY, JULY 3. 
Chicago see eceeccccees 5,500 22,000 7,000 
Ramess City... ..cccccs 3,000 6,000 1,000 
South Omaha.......... 700 5,500 1,000 
ee ee 1,500 1,500 
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THIRTEEN CENTS BEEF IN 
SIGHT 

The shilling beef which The National Pro- 
visioner predicted nearly a month ago has 
arrived. The end is not yet. This paper ex- 
pects to see the best corn-fed and finished 
beef go to l3c. per pound by the carcass 
shortly. At the same time, straight grass 
stuff will be brought down as low as 7% to 


8c. per pound in the same cooler alongside 


the higher priced stuff. Just now, when 
fancy beef is standing at 12c. by the carcass, 
a lot of cheap grass carcasses are there for 
744c. up. 


the 


The latter is harder to dispose of 
While 
butchers will hardly touch the grass beef, 


than former quality of beef. 


they halt at the juicy corn-fed article, of 
which there is not enough to go around. The 
American eater eschews the tough grass steak 
after he chews the succulent corn-built sir- 
loin, porterhouse or other cut. 

The public do not talk much about the 
cheap stock hanging in the refrigerators. 
They only see top prices of the best stuff and 
howl at them. 

The laws of demand are higher than the 
statutes of a legislature. Market conditions 
are stronger than court injunctions. 

Mixed natives (steers, light, 1,180 lbs., and 
fetched 8c. lb. 


fetched 


and 
last 
and 
Such 
The price for them must 


heifers) last week. 
best 


week. That means 1]3c. beef on the hoof, 


per 


steers $8.25 on the hoof 
no court order can make it cost less. 
eattle are scarcer. 
go higher. Look out for 13c. beef and cheap 
straight grass-fed stuff. 

2, 
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FOREIGN MEATS VERY HIGH 

The English wholesale fresh meat market 
is interesting reading in view of the state- 
ments which have been recently made to the 
effect that the American dealers were charg- 
ing unnecessarily high prices for carcass 
meats. 

On July 11, according to the official Smith- 
field (London) wholesale market reports to 
The National Provisioner, American refriger- 
ated beef was bringing 12%¢c. by the carcass. 
The same beef on the same date was selling 
slowly in New York at 11%%c. per lb. by the 
carcass. 

On the same date (June 11) and in the same 
market dressed mutton by the carcass sold 


at the following high prices: 


See 18 ec. per Ib. 
English mutton ............... 1614¢ - 
German and Dutch mutton..... l6e. 
ar ea ee 19¢. - 
PE SN. abiniwdegecnnne 15e ” 
New Zealand frozen lamb...... 93K. 


American lamb and mutton ruled remark- 


ably low considering the above English prices. 








The fact that antipodean frozen stuff un- 
defrosted sold at nearly 914c. per lb. in the 
tells.the story of the 
prices shortage. 


eareass as landed 


world’s high and meat 
Americans are paying high for meats, but 


the people of other nations are paying more. 
ee 
COULD NOT INFLUENCE 
MARKET 
The ‘nability of the packers to control the 
livestock 


market or to even influence it to 


any notable extent was demonstrated last 
week in the Kansas City stockyards when 
the big concerns were loth to buy in such 
a high market. Their holding off in the bid- 
ding did. not affect the selling of stock nor 
did it bear the market. Prices simply soared 
and the packers had to purchase at record 
prices. This fact is noted because it answers 
the statement that the big packers run the 
live and the dead meat ends of the business. 
The cattle simply took care of themselves 
and walked up higher. 
——_>—__—— 


* 


THE HOG RUN SHY 
Pork is high, too. Hogs are scarce also. 


Searce hogs make high pork and pork prod- 


ucts. The scarcity of hogs is shown by the 
fact that the number = slaughtered at the 


leading centers from March Ist to June 25 
of this year was 6,420,000 head as against 
7,535,000 head for the same period last year; 
a loss of 1,115,000 hogs. 

Prices responded to this state of things 
and went up to an average of $7.45 per 100 
Ibs. on June 27. The average price for the 
week before was $7.15, $6 a year ago and 
$5.15 two years ago. As the centers represent 
the slaughtering conditions all over the coun- 
try the same relative shortage must be felt 
elsewhere. Hogs and corn go side by side. 
Their prices rise together. Both are high. 

° 


* 


NO MORE CHEAP AUSTRALIAN 
MEAT 


The terrible ravages of the arouth in Aus- 
tralia can be no better told than by the gov- 
At the 
1890 there were 11,000,000 cattle on 

At 

In 
cattle was cut 
a loss of 1,300,000 head— 
and the sheep to 74,000,000, being a decrease 


ernment’s latest livestock statistics. 
close of 
that time 


1900, ten 


the continent of Australia. 


there were 106,000,000 sheep. 
number of 


later, the 


down to 9,700,000 


years 


of 32,000,000 head. To this decadence must 
be added the fearful mortality of last year 
which cut the cattle herd down to 8,500,000, 
or 1,200,000 head, and the fiocks to 69,500,- 
000. The effect of this was to cause the best 
60-lb. Merino wethers to run up to $5.70 per 
head or 9.5¢e. per Ib. in the livestock market 
at Sydney. That is what the Sydney Meat 
Preserving Company had to pay for them. It 
would seem then, that cheap Australian mut- 


ton is past history. 


“In Queensland,” says the government re- 
port, “the scarcity of cattle is severely felt. 
In 1892 we could buy bullocks for 50 shill- 
ings ($12), and of better quality than we 
£6 ($28.80)” 
bullock at the meat works runs 680 Ibs. in 
stock 


can buy now for The average 


the carcass green. In Victoria fat 
fetch $80 and over per head. 

The above official government facts indi- 
cate that Australia has passed the cheap 
meat line and that that continent, like the 
balance of the world, is feeling the livestock 
meat shortage of the world, and the result- 
ing high prices. 

“ 
LOOK FOR A BREAK IN SHEEP 


Those who are well posted in livestock 








matters insist that a break must come in the 
sheep market. As a matter of fact, the de- 
mand for sheep and lambs is, in a sense, an 
artificiai one. Mutton is an alternative dict, 
and people eat more of it when pork or beef 
is too high to indulge the taste in those arti- 
cles. Mutton seems to satisfy or to nauseate 
the craving quicker than either beef or pork. 
There are plenty of sheep, but the scarcity of 
good hogs and of beef cattle raises the price 
of sheep and lambs by the fact that the con- 
sumer falls back upon the imagined cheaper 
article, a little of which seems to go a long 
ways in feeding folks. 

The coming of grass cattle into the market 
will very likely affect the sheep and lamb 
market and cause regrets to the tardy seller. 
In fact, the sheep market shows a disposi- 
tion to saving under the least impulse lately. 

‘ 


ee 


THE QUESTION OF REFRIGER- 
ATION 

The question of refrigeration is the one 
in front of which the commercial world is 
asking and the one which the mechanical 
expert is trying to answer because cold stor- 
age has intruded itself as a trade necessity. 
by 
ence of the warehouseman, has got as far 


The engineer, prompted the experi- 


as to find that the same system or installa- 
tion which will properly conserve meats will 


not suit Fish and 
other articles again require their states of 


exactly for vegetables. 
moisture and degrees of temperature. There 
are vast improvements yet to be made be- 
fore refrigeration becomes an exact science. 
Those who can look back even a quarter 
century and remember the wastes of 
products—such as fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry, farm and dairy products and 
the variation of prices for 
these products in winter and summer will at 
once understand the vital place refrigeration 
occupies in the industrial and domestic econ- 
omy of the world. The fruits and vegetables 
were a midwinter luxury enoyed by the few. 
Now every “Dago” merchant carries them 
the year round at a wonderfully even price. 
Refrigeration has done it. Eggs are equally 
as available. But little rots on the farm. 
Still the refrigeration question is not fully 
answered. The experts are working on it. 


of a 


perishable 


extraordinary 
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—| A HIGHLY SPECIAL OFFER }— 


‘Technical Books 


BECAUSE OF THE 


REMOVAL 


of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


to its new quarters in the N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 























HESE Books are the standard works of the trades they deal with. They are highly 
valuable to those who would know the inside of things. We will make a cleaning- 
up offer to lessen our stock owing to our removal to our new home. These books are 


reckoned good value at the old prices by those who should know, but witness the new 
prices. Better fill your want now. 


‘Manufacture of Sausages,” $2.00, ‘Manufacture of Cotton ‘Seed Oil,” $3.00, 
Now, $1.50. Now, $1.75. vi 
“Pork Packers’ Handbook and Direc- “ Scientific Encyclopedia,” $5.00, 
tory,” $10.00, 
Now, $5.00. ae, See 
“Manufacture of Glue and _ Gelatine,” “Secrets of Canning,’ $5.00, 
$10.00, Now, $4.00. 
et, SOS. “ Douglas's Encyclopedia,” an English 
‘Manufacture of Varnish and Linseed work. Data and recipes for packers, 
Oil,” $5.00, | sausage makers, glue makers, etc. 
Now, $2.50. ‘ $2.50 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


Still Another Special Rebate: 


| Lf You Order More than One Book, take off 15 per cent Further 
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ON LEATHER DYEING 


BY PROF, I. R. PROCTER, F. I. C. 


(Continued from June 28.) 

In dyeing blacks on other than vegetable 
tannages, however, chrome becomes of im- 
portance, as logwood is principally employed, 
though sometimes in conjunction with tan- 
nin, and often with addition of quercitron or 
bluish shade of the 


logwood chrome or logwood iron lake. 


or fustic, to correct the 


In alumed leathers the fixing power of the 
original hide-fibre is much less affected than 
in vegetable tannages. Whatever may be the 
truth with regard to the latter, there is little 
doubt that physical influences are at Jeast 
as important 


as chemical enes in those pro- 
salts. The 


influenced by the 


duced by mineral amount ab- 


sorbed is greatly concen- 


tration of the solutions, and in ordinary alum 


tawing much of the alumina may again be 


removed by free washing. The sulphate of 


potash present takes no part in the 


opera 


tion, but the alumina salt is absorbed ap 


parently as a normal salt. Alum or alumina 
sulphate alone is incapable of producing any 
the 


of common salt, the quantity absorbed being 


satisfactory tannage without assistance 


small, and the fibre becoming swollen by the 


action of the acid. In presence of salt the 
absorption is greater, and the swelling is 


prevented. The explanation of this is not 
to be found in the formation of aluminum 
chloride, for though this undoubtedly takes 
place, it has been shown that the action of 
aluminum salt 


satisfactory than that of alum. It has long 


chloride without is not more 
been known that salt prevents the swelling 
action of acids on skin, although it does not 
lessen the absorption of acid; and the fact 
is capable of explanation on modern osmotic 
The skin so treated is found to be 
into but if the salt be 
washed out the acid is retained by the skin, 
which returns to the state of acid-swollen 
pelt. It is probable, therefore, that although 
the acid and alumina are absorbed in equiv- 


theories. 


converted leather, 


alent proportions to each other, they are real- 
ly dissociated, attached to different 
groups in the gelatine molecule, and that the 
effect of the salt is to allow the absorption 
of the acid without 
cally, to increase the 
the pelt. 
salt, a basic salt is employed, such as may be 
obtained by partial neutralization of the sul- 
phurie acid with soda, satisfactory tonnage 


and 


swelling, and, osmoti- 
dissociating power of 


If, in place of a normal alumina 


may be accomplished without salt, a basic 
compound is absorbed and the leather is much 
less affected by washing. In the analogous 
ease of chrome tonnage, this basic compound 
may be almost if not quite deprived of its re- 
sidual acid, by washing the tanned skin with 
alkaline solutions, leaving a leather which is 
extremely resistant even to hot water; and 
a somewhat similar result may be obtained 
with alumina, although with more difficulty 
as apparently a small excess of alkali de- 
stroys the qualities of the leather. 

The 
might have been foreseen. 


results on dyeing are almost what 
While ordinarily 
alumed leather absorbs both acid and basic 
dyes readily, the chrome-oxide leather has 
practically lost its affinity for the latter. 
Both chrome and alumina leathers readily 


absorb vegetable tanins, thus supporting the 


view that the acid-fixing groups of the gela- 
tine still (tannins 
are capable of tanning pelt swollen with sul- 
phuric acid and apparently of expelling the 


molecule are unsaturated 


acid). In the case of chrome leather the ef- 
fect of retanning with tannins is greatly 
to lessen its siretch, and carried too far, 


to destroy its it at once be- 


ixing basic dyestuffs. This 


toughness, but 
comes capal le of 


property is fiequently made use of in dyeing, 


but the effect on the leather must not be disre- 
! 


disregarded where softness and Poly genetic 


garded where softness and stretch are impor- 
tant, as in the case of glove leathers. Polyge- 


netic dyes are, of course, fixed by alum and 


chrome leathers as alumina or chrome mor- 
danted, though apparently the base does not 
exist in the most favorable condition for fixing 
alkali 


blue, and chrome leather blackish vio 


colors. Thus logwood extracted without 
violet 
let, and some of the alizarine group dye very 
well on chrome, as its resistance to hot water 


) 
ALLOWS 


than 


much higher temperatures to be used 


The 
contained in dyewoods has the effect of Jes 


with most other leathers. tannin 


sening the stretch of chrome leathers. 

Something should perhaps be said on the 
dyeing of oil and aldehyde leathers, but the 
subject has as vet been scarcely treated sci 


entifically, and our practical knowledge of 


the subject is insufficient to justify theoriz 


Ing. 


Discussion 


Prof. H. R. Procter writes that he 


ers a suggestion made by Mr. Pentecost in 


consid- 


the course of discussion 
soap emulsions (fat liquors) could be applied 


alkaline carbonate for preparing leather for 


blacking—as a perfectly practical one in 


many cases. Soaps were often used for the 
and 


formed iron compounds which were more re- 


purpose in blacking alumed leathers, 
sistant to change than those in which fatty 


acids were absent. Soaps also added to the 
permanence of iron blacks when applied after 


blacking. 


that a potash-oleine 





It was not generally known that soaps and 
soap emulsions (fat liquors) could be applied 
with success to vegetable-tanned leathers for 
softening purposes, so long as free alkali was 


avoided. Considerable quantities were ab- 
sorbed, giving a plump and soft leather with- 
out oily feel, and in some cases the soap 


might be fixed with advantage by subsequent 
treatment with basic alumina (or probably 
Another useful soft- 
which 


basic chrome) solutions. 


ening agent for leather was intended 
to be dyed, and which was searcely known 
to leather manufacturers, was “Turkey-red 
oil” (sulphonated castor oil), which was mis- 
cible with water, and could be applied as a 


fat liquor. It also could be fixed by basic 


alum solutions, and then formed a mordant 
for alizarin and many aniline colors. 
oo 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Ccitonseed Hulls Paper 

“PAPER STOCK MANUFACTURER,” 
VICKSBURG, MISS.—The following is the 
reply to your inquiry regarding the company 
organized at Niagara Falls for the purpose of 
using cottonseed hulls in the manufacture of 
paper: The concern about which you inquire 
was formerly the French-Hickman Flax Fibre 
Co. They built a 
The patentee of the process died. 


organized and structure. 
Then the 
Was reorganized into the By-Prod- 
The 
is built but it is not running at present, and 


company 
ucts Manufacturing Company. factory 
the company is not doing anything. B. F. 
French, of Boston, Mass., is the principal 
party in the concern. 
areata 
Butter Preservative 

ALLEN. 
garding your query, answered in part in the 
issue of June 14th, you will find that boracic 
acid pre- 
Boracie 
acid is largely used abroad for this purpose 
with the 
many 


Cc. S. As further information re- 


will answer all your purposes in 


serving butter for transportation. 
successful results. Theie 
the market 
tives, but care must be used in their employ- 


most are 


nostrums on as preserva- 
ment unless previous experience with them 
their You 
have no fear of borax or boracie acid 


has demonstrated harmlessness. 
need 


in this respect. 


A BETTER OIL FILTER. 


You can’t go wrong in choosing the Pan-American medal 


Filter—the Filter that’s 


sold in 28 different countries and 


used in the navies of nine governments— 


THE CROSS OIL FILTER. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 29th ult., addressed to us at 
3eloit, Wis., has been referred to us for reply. 

Our factory people advise us that the Cross Oil Filter fur- 


nished by you is satisfactory in every respect and better than 
any oil filter they have heretofore ha 


Yours truly 


d. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Send for Booklet, or better yet, let us send a Filter on 30 
days’ trial, to be returned at our expense, if you can’t figure 
how it will save 50 per cent. on your oil bill. 


THE BURT MFG. 60. 


Largest Mfrs. of OIL 
FILTERS in the World. 


Akron, OWiO, U. 8. A 


Also, to be aad from Oil Companies, Engine Builders and Power 


Contractors. 
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DIzxoWw’s 
Pure Flake Graphite, 


e 

i 
THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. 7 
Sample and Pamphlet Free, ~ 
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Union Fibre Company = |.“ 








All Materials 


> % Manufacturers of - 


“KELLY’S” Flexible Refrigerator Car_Lining 








a he Ccld torage Insulating Board ‘7s. § 
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Pipe Covering, Boiler Lagging and ock Fibre Mineral Wool 





HE cut opposite shows a roll of 
Kelly's FIBRE FELT RE- 
FRIGERATOR CAR LIN- 
ING. This material is a 

purified vegetable fibre, clean, odor- 

less, and besides being a better non- 
conductor will not decay as does “hair 

felt.” When installing hair felt a 

sheet of paper is placed on each side of 

the felt, making three operations of 
labor necessary, besides the cost of the 
paper, while our lining comes securely 
covered with the finest quality of water- 
proof insulating paper, and can be 
applied with one operation. We quote 
as follows from a letter received from 












































one of the largest transportation com- 
panies in the United States :— 








“We have just completed a series of tests of your car lining and have found it very satis- } 
factory in every particular. These tests show your insulation 4° better than hair felt’ | 
in cold room and 3° better in warm room. Careful tests in our laboratory fail to discover 
that any insect life was generated during hot air test, nor did any decay appear. We | 
herewith place our order for ninety refrigerator cars.” 





Since receiving the above letter, they have placed with us ac ditional orders for three hundred cars. If you 


wish we will tell you who these people are, and send you a copy © their letter in full, showing how the tests were 
made, etc. 
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are made for the Insulation of is | BOARD “ ‘ee 
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18 inches and any thickness desired. In combination with pure ROCK FIBRE WOOL, containing 12 per 


cent. magnesia, are other materials each in itself a good insulator. We can refer you to people who are using 
these boards with most satisfactory results. 


they are cellular in construction, very light in weight and convenient in form, being made in sections 2 feet by 


te®There is no material on the market that can compare with “‘LITH” as an Insulating Medium.-@a 


For Prices, Gatalogues, Samples and Full Information Please Address—— 





UNION FIBRE CO., A. J. REDWAY, Jr., S. C. WELCH, ROBT. A. KEASBEY, 
Main Office, Eastern Sales Manager, 112 Clark St., 13 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WINONA, 109 West Second St., CHICAGO, 83 Warren St., NEW YORK 


MINNESOTA. CINCINNATI, OHIO. ILL. CITY N. Y. 
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POMPEIIAN RELICS 


“As though some hideous giant had wakened 
in his wrath, 
And hurled the hate of hell along his path.” 

More than eighteen centuries ago that un- 
chained vent of the Plutonian furnaces belched 
forth its awful smothering elements of ruin 
and wrapped the city of Pompeii within its 
shroud of death. 

The story of that dreadful hour is again 
unfolded in its awful counterpart—the St. 
Pierre disaster of May 8th, 1902. Only 
those who saw and lived to describe this awful 
repetition of the destruction of Pompeii can 
imagine it in all its horrible aspects, but the 
story of Pompeii has lived at St. Pierre will 
live, through its survivors and eye witnesses. 

On the afternoon of November 5, in the year 
79, when life in Pompeii was running its 
sands much as life is now running in an ac- 
tive city of 30,000 souls, its streets and shops 
filled with activity, and its theatres filled with 
pleasure seekers; in the midst of this com- 
mercial activity and revelry, 
Vesuvius burst forth in awful eruption. Dark- 
ness reigned supreme. 
impossible, the crazed 
habitants dying in their tracks. 

What we know of the horrible agony of 
that hour of doom is told us by the hidden 
images the Sculptor Death has cast in the 
matrix of molten lava and ashes. 

For more than half men have 
been engeged in the exhumation of this city 


abandon to 


Escape was well nigh 


and stricken _in- 


a century 


whose souls have occupied a single grave since 
the beginning of the Christian Era. 

Many life as it 
moving along on that fateful day of Novem- 
ber have been taken from Pompeii ruins. Ob- 
jects of art in marble, bronze and fresco, the 
bakers’ oven filled with bread, as it was being 
prepared for sale to the hungry populace, and 
the weighing instruments taken from this 
tomb of ages. 


thousand signs of was 


The accompanying illustrations are made 
from actual photographic reproductions of 
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pictures of some of these most remarkable 
finds, and reveal the almost incredible fact 
that the Spirit of Invention seemed buried 
with Pompeii; for not until the dawning of 
the century just ushered into history were 
there any improvements in the crude weighing 
devices that have come down to us through 
the ages. 

It is indeed interesting to look upon these 
scales, buried as they were so 
human sight. 


long from 


It remained for the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to develop the first and 
only radical deviation from the patterns of 
these old heirlooms. 

The Computing Scale Co., the Pioneer Man- 





SALESMAN WANTED. 


Prominent Western House requires services 
of a first-class, thoroughly experienced sales- 
man, familiar with the Western Packing and 
Provision trade. Excellent position for right 








man. Addr@éss “Active,” The National Pro- 
visioner. 
PROPOSALS 
PROPOSALS FOR SUBSIST- 


ENCE STORES.—Office Purchasing Commis- 
sary, U. 8S. Army, ‘39 Whitehall St., New 
York City, N. Y., July 1, 1902. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing and delivering subsist- 
enee stores in this city for the month of Au- 
gust, 1902, will be received at this office until 
11 o’clock a. m. on July 11, 1902. Informa- 
tion furnished on application. Envelopes con- 
taining bids. should be marked “Proposals for 
Subsistence#Stores, opened July 11, 1902,” ad- 
dressed to Captain H. G. Cole, Commissary, 
U. 8. A. 


5 
“ay 





7 
ufacturers of compiting scales, gave the pub- 
lic the first and basic improvements of money 
weight or computing , scales, and proudly 
claim the honor,.of inventing and, marketing 
the first complete departure from Pompeiian 
relics. 

Not unlike the buried treasures of Pompeii 
are the sunken treasures of merchants who 
have clung to the old methods of Weighing. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars to-day 
lie buried under the elements of a Vesuvius— 
a Vesuvius of waste, error and down weight. 
Will you continue to cling to these old Pom- 
peiian scales which still infest the. market, or 
will you strive for higher attainments, and 
leave a legacy to posterity in a fortune saved 
by the Money Weight System? 

Send for handbook and full “information. 
Address Sales Department, The Computing 
Secale Co., Manufacturers, Dayton, Ohio, U. 
S. A. Money Weight Scale Co., Selling 
Agents, 47 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SHOVLD THE VSE OF BORIC ACID AS 
A FOOD PRESERVATIVE BE PER- 
MITTED 


By Dr. Lebbin, of Berlin, Legal Expert and Official Food Chemist. 


Special Translation from “Die Medicinische 
Woche.” 

It is a well-known fact that pickling and 
smoking are processes which can boast of a 
time honored use of several thousand years’ 
standing. The latter method has even been 
met with amongst the tribes of 
Australia and America. 

Notwithstanding this, a 


Aboriginal 
few hygienists 
pretend to have recently discovered that the 
saltpetre used in the pickling brine is a 
highly dangerous substance 
symptoms similar to those of cholera, eic., 
and ought therefore to be prohibited as much 


which causes 


as possible. 

The treatment of boric acid and sulphurous 
The latter, which is also 
one of the oldest antiseptics, and which has 


acid is still worse. 


been esteemed as such for certainly several 
thousand years, has now for some years been 
most violently attacked, even when applied 
to its own proper use, these attacks being, it 
is true, directed only against its use in the 
the 


grants 


meat-trade, since new law relating to 


Wines expressly permission to the 
producer of wines to make use of it. 

Boric acid has likewise for the past few 
the butt of attacks, so 
that it has only been possible by dint of 
great effort to prevent its use in connection 
with meat being prohibited by law on the 
occasion of the passing of the Act of June 3, 
1900, relating to Cattle and Meat Inspection. 
Yet the experiments which have been ecar- 
ried for with borie acid by the 
Imperial Board of Health must have failed 
to trace any injury to health having taken 
the an- 
nounced by a member of the Board in the 
tenth Legislative period, Session 1. 1898-1900, 
in the 15th the 
have not up to the present been made known 


years been violent 


on years 


place hitherto, since experiments 


Commission of Reichstag, 
anywhere, the Board having rather, in com- 


bating boric acid, taken its stand on the 


work of investigators who are not members 
of the Board. Under these circumstances, it 
appears to me to be highly desirable to com- 
municate the results of my own experiments 
in this direction, even though they do not 
in all respects deal exhaustively with the 
question. 

The general effects of boric acid on the 
human organism have been, as is known, so 
thoroughly gone into by Liebreich, and the 
results of his experiments, in particular, 
have been described too fully in his “Report 
on the Effects of Boric Acid and Borax,” 
published in the “Vierteljahrschrift fur 
gerichtliche Medizin and offentliches Sani- 
tatswesen,” third year, Vol. 19, part I, that 
it appears superfluous to repeat them here 
in detail. The drift of his report is to the 
following effect : 

Borie acid exercises but little effect on the 
blood, and its action albuminous_ sub- 
stances is in no way like that of acids prop- 
er, but almost exactly like that of carbonic 


on 


acid. On the other hand, borax is a weak 
alkaline combination, and does not alter 
food which comes into contact with it. Both 


the one and the other can only be regarded 
as very weak antiseptics. In a 4 per cent. 
boric acid solution, staphylocci are still 
capable of sustaining life for 10 days, and 
in the case of most microbes, even in a 
strong concentrated solution, their growth is 
merely retarded, so that many authorities 
do not admit that borax preparations have 
any antiseptic action at all. As, however, 
it has such an action (as is shown by practi- 
cal experiments), this action can only be 
accounted for by the fact that this hindrance 
to growth is sufficient in itself to protect 
foods from infection and putrefaction. In 
accordance with this view, boric acid is not 
a medium, either, by which it is possible to 
restore food, once gone bad, to its normal 
condition, for, if any decomposition at all 
, as it is 
only capable of keping fresh food in _ its 
natural state. This is practically the differ- 
ence between boron preparations and salicylic 
and this makes them 
particularly valuable, because the method of 
cannot be used as 
means for rendering tainted food fit for con- 
the substances, 
such as meat, it is only necessary, in order 


has set in, boric acid loses its effect 


acid, circumstance 


preserving with berax 


sumption. In case of solid 


to make the inward contents keep, to com- 
pletely cover it with the boron preservative. 
Fish treated in the same way, as was proved 
by Liebreich in 1887, remains a wholesome 
article of food. 


The question of most importance, how- 


ever, viz.: as to how boric acid preparations 


are borne by the human organism, ought 


really, from a practical standpoint alone, to 


have been considered as settled in a favor- 


able for, notwithstanding the fact 


that 


sense, 
borax and borie acid have been used for 
food 
injury to health has been observed, as is the 


decades as preservatives. no case of 


case with pickling and smoking of meat, 


against which latter process no objection 
has ever been raised, although unnecessarily 
large doses of saltpetre and of the empyreu- 
inatic substances, such as carbolic acid, creo- 
all this pur- 


pose, may have injurious effects. 


sote, ete., which are used for 

Nor are there any cases of acute poisoning 
on record through the use of boron prepara- 
tions. Even the continued use of large doses 
of boric acid over a long period has not shown 
any unfavorable effect on health. According 
to Polli 8 able to take 2 
grammes each for 45 days and 4 grammes 
each for 23 days, daily, of boric acid, dis- 
solved in milk, without the slightest abnor- 
mal symptom showing itself. 

Such large doses of borie acid, however, 
as these, never come into use in food-preserv- 
ing, and show that smaller doses may be 
taken into the system with impunity. Lieb- 
reich has nevertheless put this fact beyond 
all doubt by numerous. experiments on ani- 
In order, however, in addition to these 
experiments on animals (which, of course, 
cannot be applied absolutely to human con- 
ditions), to arrive at an unexceptional con- 
clusion as to how the human digestive canal 


persons were 


mals. 


is affected by meat containing boric acid, I 
reasoned as follows, taking into considera- 
tion that toxicological experiments on hu- 
man beings cannot be carried out in the 
same way as on animals. 

Experiments one one’s self cannot have any 
value, because the precise subjective moment 
can never be properly determined, and any 
slight symptoms of indisposition which may 
be observed may be due to unknown acci- 
dental causes, which occur very frequently. 
Experiments on human beings on the lines of 
those made on animals, can only be made on 
third parties who are quite unconscious of 
them, but such experiments are not permis- 
sible. Unexceptionable information as _ to 
any possible injurious effect of meat contain- 
ing boric acid could be obtained, if the effect 
were determined at purely objective mo- 
ments—being best expressed by figures. An 
expression of the injuriousness in figures 
should be obtainable by determining the co- 
efficient of assimilation. 

For, if a foodstuff is injurious to health, 
the first prejudicial effect must be exercised 
oa the mucous membrane of the stomach, then 
on the intestines, etc. Now, an injured gas- 
tric or intestinal mucous membrane cannot do 
The in- 
jurious food consumed must therefore yield 
more faeces than a corresponding amount 
without the injurious addition. 


as much work as a healthy one. 


I have, therefore, made some experimeuts 
with meat containing borie acid. 

1 pass over the technical part of these er- 
periments here, as I have described them in 
detail repeatedly elsewhere. (Comp. Plagge- 
Lebbin, Investigations of Military Bread, p. 
8-—10). 

On Dee. 23, 1900, I procured a joint of beef, 
divided it into two parts and got the parts 
pickled separately by an experienced practi- 
cal man. 

In this way 3,050 grammes of meat were 
pickled with 

250 gr. of salt. 
1.5— saltpetre. 
likewise 3,180 gr. of meat with 
250 gr. of salt. 
1.5— saltpetre. 
5 — of boric acid. 
Meat Pickled Without Boric Acid 

On January 15, 1901, the meat was taken 
ott of the brine, and boiled for about three 
hours till soft. 

2,175 gr. of boiled pickled meat of excellent 
flavor were obtained. The loss in pickling and 
boiling had therefore amounted to 875 gr. = 
28.7 per cent. Of this meat the person ex- 
perimented upon received: 

1 piece weighing 1,090 gr., containing 
water 60.38 per cent., and 1 piece weighing 
875 gr., containing water 58.30 per cent., 
making a total of 1,965 gr., or 796.74 gr. an- 
hydrous substance. 


This latter contained: 
Albuminoids ............ 60.20 per cent. 


eo eee ee oe 25.43 per cent. 
ED sind os 05 be svn vn 10) 340% 1.46 per cent. 
Common salt -............ 10.58 per cent. 
95.2 gr. of fresh faeces were given off, 


which, on being dried, yielded 27.7 gr. com- 
posed as follows: 


Albuminoids ............. 41.56 per cent. 
BUEN. Puswae 46 cae baapuenen 9.70 per cent. 
pane ke ae ee 17.28 per cent. 


To put it in table form, we get the follow- 
ing: 
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be 

sé ‘hE 
» o fo ~e] 
=f Pg & 32 
sé SE ae 
3 q- 86 
- § & . "ae 
Dry substance..... 796.74 27.70 3.48 
Albuminoids 480.27 11.51 2.35 
Fat . 202.61 2.69 1.28 

Pickled Meat with Boric Acid 

On January 28, 1901, the meat was taken 


out of pickle, washed, boiled slightly, 
January 29 was boiled till soft. 

It then weighed 2,350 gr. The loss in pick- 
ling and boiling was therefore this time 730 
gr., or The fact that in twnis 
(instead of 2 smaller ones 
had been 
pickled, accounted for the loss being reduced 
from 28.7 to 23 per cent. 

The subject of the experiment was given 
2,220 gr. containing 62.80 per cent. of water, 
The latter 


and on 


23 per cent. 
case a large piece 


as in the previous experiment) 


i. e., 825.84 gr. of dry substance. 
contained : 


Albuminoids . 61.11 per cent. 

Fat 21.38 per cent. 

Ash 1.65 per cent. 

Common salt 12.98 per cent. 

193 gr. of fresh faeces were given off, 
yielding, after drying, 26.88 grammes, of the 


following composition: 


Albuminoids 40.51 per cent. 


Fat 15.48 per cent. 
Ash 17.20 per cent. 
The results are expressed in the following 
table: 
& 
e. = 
4¢ Eg 
sé Se 
2s BE Ses 
go Se Ga 
a ¢~ me S 
é, 5 AeA 
Dry substance 825.24 26.88 3.26 
Albuminoids 504.67 10.89 2.16 
Fat 176.56 4.14 2.34 


We see from shove that no injurious ac- 
tion of borie acid can be traced in this case, 
either, so that, even from the points of view 


named above, no objection can be raised on 
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sanitary grounds to the use of borie acid as 
food preservative. 

The regulation for carrying on Par. 21 of 
the Act of 3d June, 1900 (which may be ex- 
pected to be issued shortly), relating to Cat- 
tle and Meat Inspection, would therefore 
commit an unjustifiable blunder, but one 
which would seriously injure the trade, if 
they placed boric acid on the list of those 
substances which to be in future pro- 
hibited from being used in the preparation 
of meat provisions. 


are 





OLEO LAW CONSTITUTIONAL 

The Supreme Court of Michigan affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Michigan statute 
forbidding the manufacture and sale of col- 
ored and sustained the con- 
viction of George W. Rotter, the Petoskey 
who was convicted of selling the col- 
The court held that the Legisla- 
ture had power to pass this law and that the 
courts cannot consider the wisdom or policy 
or so doing. 


oleomargarine, 


grocer, 


ored article. 
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THE MICHTY MIDGET ICE AND REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


OCCUPIES LITTLE SPACE 


DOES GREAT WORK 


Designed especially for Packing Houses, Hotels, 
Creameries, Small Refrigerating Plants. 








Machines all sizes. 
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Alexander Harrison, of Morris, Minn., is 
looking to the establishing of a creamery at 
Miles City, Mont. 

A. P. Harrington, of Orangeport, N. Y., is 
building a 15,000-barrel capacity cold storage 
plant at Middleport, N. Y. 

William Zoller & Co.’s packinghouse at 
Spring Garden avenue, Allegheny, Pa., was 
partially destroyed by fire. 

It is reported that a mammoth cold storage 
plant will be erected on Detroit avenue, To- 
ledo, O. The rumor could not be verified. 

The Brady-Meriden Creamery Co. is about 
to erect and install a plant at 544 Walnut 
street, Kansas City, Mo., at a cost of $25,000. 

Swift & Company have taken out-a build- 
ing permit for a six-story brick warehouse at 
Justine and Fortieth street, Chicago. It will 
cost $300,000. 

The Tulare (Cal.) “Register” says that a 
Mr. Swales was there looking over the place 
with the view of establishing a cold storage 
warehouse there. 

The Abogast & Bastian Company, of Allen- 
town, Pa., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 to do a cold storage and 
slaughtering business. 

Armour & Co. will spend $250,000 on their 
proposed refrigerating and packing plant at 
Sioux City, Ia. The plans for the $100,000 
cold storage plant are ready. 


The Jensen Manufacturing Company will 
build a factory at Topeka, Kan., to make 
dairy supplies under the Jensen patents. W. 
G. Dickie is the company’s president. 

W. H. Gange, of East Bridge street, Os- 
wego, N. Y., says that a syndicate has bought 
the malt house on the lake shore there, and 
will turn it into a modern cold storage plant. 

The Mount Vision Co-operative Creamery 
Association, of Mt. Vision, N. Y., has been 
incorporated. Capital, $8,000. Corporators: 
Thos, Green, H. A. Wright and W. H. Shove, 
all of Mt. Vision. 

The Fairmont Creamery Company, of Fair- 
mont, Minn., has been incorporated. Capital, 
$25,000. Corporators: David G. Owen, of 
Biue Earth City; Justin H. Fowler. and 
Henry N. Slater, of Fairmont. 

The Basic Valley Creamery Company, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., is a new concern. Capital, 
$4,000. James H. Requa, James 
O. Castle, George W. Taylor, Revillo Stewart 
and James W. Lobdell, of Westerlo. 

The farmers about Atlantic, Ia., have or- 
Atlantic (Ia.) Co-operative 
Creamery Co., to build a creamery there. J. 
H. Clark, of Casey, and G. S. Acker, of Grove, 
are prominent in the movement. 

The V. L. Cavanna Company has been in- 
corporated in New Jersey to do a cold storage 
Capital, $50,000. Corporators: N. 
L. Cavanna, Aug. R. Cavanna and J. Neely. 


Directors : 


ganized the 


business. 


Principal office 424 Market street, Camden, 
N. J. 





to 
COLD STORAGE LIABILITY 


A referee and the Third Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York found 
against the right of Isaac P. Sutherland and 
others to recover damages from the Albany 
Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. for its al- 
leged negligence in failing to maintain a prop- 
er temperature for the preservation of eggs 
stored by the plaintiffs with the defendant. 
The Court of Appeals, however, has ordered 





a reversal of the judgments below in favor 
of the defendant. There was no express 


agreement betwen the parties as to what 
temperature was to be maintained, but the 
court, by Judge Haight, holds that the stor- 
age company impliedly undertook to main- 
tain the necessary temperature required for 
the preservation of such property as might 
be stored with it by its customers. Judge 
Haight says, in part: “The defendant had 
the care, custody and control of its ware- 
house and of the ice therein, and knew, or 
ought to have known, the amount of ice that 
remained in the compartment from time to 
time. If at any time the ice had become 
melted and so reduced in quantity that the 
necessary temperature for the preservation 
of the property could not be maintained, the 
defendant should have supplied more ice, or 
if this was impracticable, should have given 
timely notice to the plaintiffs to remove their 
property before they had suffered damages 
by its deterioration.” 
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PROVISIONS 


Weekly 





AND LARD 


Review 








All articles under this head are quoted by 
the bb1., except lard, which is quoted by the 
ewt., in tcs., pork and beef by the \bbi1., or 
Merce, and hogs by the cwt. 





Easy Moving of Prices Upward Followed by 
Small Reactions—Increased Excitement 
with Grain. 


Top notch prices were made this week for 
the hog products. It was an easy drift up- 
ward as the packers allowed the movement 
full headway, and it was accompanied by 
much more general outside speculation. The 
hog products, however, have been most con- 
fidently held on the late options, as in distine- 
tion to the corn tendency which has had very 
effective manipulation on the July deal. But 
the wild drift of prices for corn and with 
which the hog products markets have in part 
sympathized, has been in part occasioned by 
the much higher range of wheat prices on the 
alarming reports, particularly early in the 
week of rain damaged winter wheat ready 
for harvesting, and perhaps some injury to 
the spring wheat crop. The corn crop may 
have been injured slightly in sections by the 
heavy storms. It is the conclusion, however, 
of most of the traders that a spell of warm 
weather will bring the corn crop around all 
right, and that there is no reason, as yet, 
to expect other than an exceptionally large 
crop of the grain. The soaring prices of Juty 


corn as against the “short” interest, has 
naturally alarmed any interest that way 


over the hog products, while it has tempted 


some of the outsiders to investing on the 
“long” side of the latter in the feeling that 


perhaps hog products may ultimately be 
taken hold of for bulges. However, the near 
future of market conditions is very uncertain. 
It is conceded that the packers have a good 
grip of the markets for their products and 
that there is more uniformity of action on 
their part; at least the rule with them is 
more generally to buy and support prices, as 
against the inclination on their part pre- 
viously latterly, to occasionally in instances 
depress the situation and gather in outside 
stuff. The “short” interest in hog products 
has been at no time latterly very material, 
as implied, and not much had been accom- 
plished by the packers in easing up tenden- 
cies. Indeed any bearish movements that 
had been indulged in failed even in disturb- 
ing hog prices in their favor, notwithstand- 
ing the wish to gather in the larger market- 
ing of hogs. Indeed the hog markets have 
gone within the last week to the top prices, 
and the packers have been anxious to secure 
the hog supplies daily, particularly as they 
have been of the heaviest weights of the year. 

But the buoyant conditions of the hog prod- 
ucts markets on Monday and Tuesday were 
followed on Wednesday by rather easier 
prices on the early trading, particularly for 
lard, and notwithstanding both wheat and 
corn were then even better than the day be- 
fore. The large increase in the world’s visible 
supply of lard accounted for the slight reac- 
tion to easier prices for it on the later day. 
The increase for the month of June in the 
world’s supply of lard is fully 36,000 tes., 
against 29,000 tes. last year. However, on 
subsequent dealings in the hog products on 
Wednesday the tone was coming about a lit- 
tle. 

The later markets show less pressure of 
hog supplies; it is possibly a question of a 
falling off in the movement of hogs as to 
the taking hold of hog products for more 
effective working; at the same time if the 
grain markets are to reflect more damage to 
crops than anticipated and to, as well, con- 
tinue under manipulation, it is probable that 
hog products will be at length swung inde- 
pendent of influences other than those of 


a speculative order, and carried along under 
increased excitement, as the outsiders are 
becoming apprehensive of further bullish 
movements in them. 

There have been improved situations for 
essentially all commodities associated with 
lard because of its recent advance. Tallow 
has made a gain of \%%c., and is more active. 
Oleo. stearine has been brought up in the 
eastern markets at a 13e. price and has larg- 
er demands at the west. Cotton oil is held 
a little stronger, although it is not showing 
as yet materially improved demand. Com- 
pound lard is the only product continuing 
irregular, selling all the way from 7% to 
8. 
The cash demands for 
somewhat better, they are largely from the 
South for meats. The outward movement is 
somewhat less than last year at this time 
even in the way of consignments. But the 
stocks at Chicago show a loss for the month 
of pork and contract lard, notwithstanding 
estimates that the latter had been increased. 
There has, however, been a material increase 
in the supply of short ribs. The stocks there 
are telegraphed as follows: 47,680 bbls. con- 
tract pork (51,193 bbls. last month), 30,000 
bbls. other pork (30,834 bbls. last month), 
46,000 tes. contract lard (45,331 tes. last 
month), 14,000 tes. other lard (9,446 tes. last 
monts), 227% millions pounds short ribs (15,- 
457,000 Ibs. last month). The deliveries on 
contracts at Chicago, first of the month, were 
6,000 to 8,000 tes. lard, 9,000 bbls. pork and 
1,250,000 Ibs. short ribs. 

In New York there has been an advance 
in pork which has restricted the export busi- 
ness; but there has been rather more of a 
demand for refined lard at firmer prices. The 
trading in the compounds here has _ been 
slack, as it has been at all other distributing 
centers; but the advance in pure lard this 
week is likely to soon start up activity in 
the compounds as their prices are upon a re- 
markably low basis as against pure lard. In- 
deed an advance in the compounds which 
is likely to take place, would probably in- 
wants of distributers of them. The 
city cutters are well sold up of bellies. after 
the remarkably large trading for the South, 
and with the cost of hogs ask more money 
with 114% now quoted for loose, 12 to 14 Ibs. 
ave. Loose hams and shoulders have a very 
fair sale at strong prices. 

Exports from the Atlantie ports last week: 
2,483 bbls. pork; 10,156,992 Ibs. lard; 12,428,- 


hog products are 


crease 


137 lbs. meats; corresponding week last vear, 
2.884 bbls. pork; 12,458,919 Ibs. lard; 16,- 
373,387 lbs. meats. 

BEEF.—Trading is of a very moderate vol- 
ume and prices are barely sustained, city 
extra India mess, tes., has sold at $23; har- 


reled family, $15 to $16, packet at $15 to 
$15.50; mess, at $12 to $12.50. 

Sales in New York for the week to the 
present writing: 300 bbls. mess pork at $19 
@$19.75; 425 bbls. short clear at $20@$22; 
200 bbls. city family do, at $20@$21; 250 
tes. western steam lard on private terms 
(quoted at lle.); 500 tes. city steam lard, of 
which 400 tes. for export, at $10.20 to $10.90, 
and No. 1 at $10.30; (compound lard, 77%c. 
to 8c. for car lots); 2,500 Ibs. pickled bel- 
lies, 12 to 16 lbs. ave., at lle.; 40,000 lbs. 
do., at 114% to 11%c.; 5,000 lbs. "do, smoking 
ave., at 11%4@11%c.; 3,500 loose pickled 
shoulders at 812@8%4¢.; 4,800 loose pickled 
hams at 11% to 13c.; 2,000 green bellies at 
1l144¢.; 1,500 loose green hams at 12e. 

New York stock of lard: 9,221 tes. prime; 
150 tes. off grade and 735 tes. stearine; to- 
tal, 10,106 tes. 

LATER.—The world’s visible supply of 
lard should read an increase for the month of 
26.000 tes., instead of 36,000 tes., and shows 
stocks in Europe 44,300 tes., and afloat 55,- 
000 tes., with a total visible of 189,533 tes., 
against 163,634 tes. June 1, and 195,926 tes. 
July 2, 1901. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Weekly Review 





CARROLL S. PAGE, 
HYDE PARK, VT. 





CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES. The general trade is in- 
active and operators are showing very lit- 
tle disposition to purchase. There is prac- 
tically no advantage to be derived from oper- 
ation in hides just at this time. There is 
now every indication of accumulation as it is 
doubtful if the sales equal the kill. 

NO. 1 NATIVE STEERS, 60 Ibs. and up, 
have recently sold at a variety of prices up 
to 13e. 

BUTT BRANDED STEERS, 60 lbs. and 
up, have been the subject of somewhat re- 
stricted demand and have sold as high as 
12',¢. 

COLORADO STEERS, 60 lbs. and up have 
sold at a variety of prices at 11% to 12\%4¢., 
according to weight, quality and selection. 

NATIVE COWS, 55 lbs. and up have moved 
in moderate volume at from 10% to 10%4c. 
Light weights are in about the same general 
condition as the heavier stock and move at 
similar prices. 

NATIVE BULLS range from 9 to 10c., ac- 
cording to weight, quality and selection and 
are practically a nominal factor. 

TEXAS STEERS, 60 lbs. and up, have mov- 
ed in fairly strong volume at prices ranging 
up to 14%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES. The country market 
has been quiet, very little interest having 
been manifested by operators. Improved re- 
ceipts are coming in though in comparative- 
ly small volume. Dealers find it difficult to 
purchase at country points on a profit-yield- 
ing basis. The relative strength of country 
hides can be ascribed to improved upper 
leather conditions. 

NO. 1 BUFFS, 40 to 60 lbs., free of brands 
and grubs, have moved to the number of sev- 
eral thousands at 7c. and 8%,c. 

NO. 1 EXTREMES, 25 to 4v Ibs., free of 
grubs and brands are moving at buff prices, 
though the market is very quiet. 

Bulls have attracted very little attention. 
Many of the tanners who convert this class 
of hides being virtually out of the market. 
They range up to 8\4e. in price. 

NO. 1 CALFSKINS, 8 to 15 lbs., are quot- 
able at about 1114¢., though this is more of a 
nominal valuation than anything else. 

NO. 1 KIPS, 15 to 25 lbs., have moved at 
from 8% to 9c., according to quality. They 
have moved in considerable volume. Choice 
veal skins are held at a premium. 

DEACONS are in fairly strong demand with 
prices ranging from 621% to 82'c., accord- 
ing to weight. 

SLUNKS are in very good request and 
range from 30 to 40c. 

HORSE HIDES are very dull with prices 
ranging from $3.10 to $3.25. 

SHEEP SKINS. There is 
change in conditions. 


no material 


BOSTON 


The local market is fairly strong. This 
fact can be ascribed largely to the improved 
quality of the offerings as well as the health- 
ier condition of the upper leather market. The 
position of shippers is stronger and they are 
able to dispose of their holdings at outside 
prices. Buffs have sold in a small way at 
85éc., and 8%%e. is being asked in some cases 
though hides are not in any particular re- 
quest at this figure. New England’s are also 
held at the last named price. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia market is quiet owing to 
the fact that some of the tanneries have shut 
down temporarily. The movement in steer 
hides being especially limited, we quote city 
steers 10%, to llc., city cows 8 to 844c., bulls 
9e. 

NEW YORK 


City slaughter hides. The New York market 
has been quiet and the inactivity has resulted 
in concessions. Native steers 12%c., butt 


brands 124%, to 124%4c., Colorado’s 12 to 12%e.; 
city cows 914c. to 9%4,¢.; selected bulls, 934c. 
flat. 

SUMMARY 


The Chicago packer market has shown 
comparatively little activity, which fact can 
be ascribed to rather unhealthy leather con- 
ditions which do not warrant tanners in af- 
fecting transactions of appreciable volume. 
The country market in addition to being sub- 
ject to the adverse conditions coincident with 
the season. It is additionally handicapped 
by .the intervention of the holiday. The 
Boston market is strong at least in point of 
price and while tanners are fairly well sup- 
plied with stock, and brokers are manifest- 
ing but little interest in the small offerings, 
prices are undeniably well sustained, which 
fact is no doubt owing to the improved up- 
per leather conditions as well as to the com- 
paratively superior class of stock now offer- 
ing. Philadelphia is in a chaotie condition, 
as usual, which fact cannot at present be 
traced to the unsettled conditions existing 
among the tanners, whose attitude has been 
characterized by the spirit of hesitation. The 
New York market has been quiet which fact 
has resulted in recessions all along the line. 


TO IMPROVE STOCK 


The Southern Minnesota Pure Bred Live- 


——— 
Green Colfekine, Coun Hides, Sheep 
ow, Wense. 





Pelts, 
Weol Puller and | Manufecturer ¥ 
Tallow Page’s Perfected 
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stock Association was formed at a meeting 
of Minnesota breeders held at Albert Lea to 
facilitate the distribution of pure bred horses, 
cattle, swine and sheep among the farmers 
of the southern part of the State, and to as- 
sure them that they are getting only first- 
class animals. An animal fair will be held 
at a central point with good railroad facili- 
ties, at which the breeders will send stock 
to be sold. Animals offered for sale must 
be pure bred, and they will be passed upon 
by a jury of livestock experts before they 
ean be sold. The farmers of the State have 
frequently complained of the trouble and ex- 
pense in getting worthy pure-bred sires, and 
the fair is expected to make it possible for 
them to get the best kind of animals at a 
lower price than if they sought for animals 
among the individual breeders. The officers of 
the new association are: ww. OD, 
P. McConnell, Mankato; ~~ & 
Blackmer, Albert Lea; executive committee, 
J. J. Durlong, Dr. Wedge, Albert 
Lea, and John J. A. Timpane, Waterville. 


President, 
secretary, 


Austin ; 





TANNERY SUP’TS 
WANT NOTHING 





NEW YORK: 


BUT 
PAROID RELIABLE ROOFING 


Spark, Gas and Acid Proof. No Tar, No Coating. Beats iron and shingles ; costs less. 


Fr. WW. BIRD & SON 


Manufacturers of Neponset Roofing 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


120 Liberty Street : Established 1817 : 


Because it Exactly Meets 
Tannery Conditions 


CHICAGO: 
1434 Monadnock Bldg. 












for 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





Pasting Cyclo Painting Machine 
[ sept i reduces the cost of application to a minimum. 


We guarantee the machine for strength, simplicity 
and efficiency for applying 


Cold Water Paint 


The Paint for Packing Houses 


Fireproof, washable and weatherproof, and made 
oth exterior and interior use. 
in seventeen colors and white, and it will not 
scale or wash off. 


Catalogues, Color Cards and particulars 


MURALO COMPANY 


WEW BRIGHTON, Borough of Richmond, WN. Y., U.S. A 


12 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL., and Dunbar’s 
Wharf, Nerrow Street, Limehouse, LONDON, E., ENGLAND. 


Indeliblo 


and Cotton Oil Mills 


It is made 


from the manufacturers. 
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GREASE and: SOAP 


Weekly Review 





TALLOW.—The situations for all fats are 
of a somewhat nervous order. It is realized 
that almost at any time the speculative hog 
products’ markets could be taken hold of for 
more excited conditions, and that in the event 
of added buoyancy for lard, that tallow, 
greases and, indeed, all others fats would at 
length come out of their rutty conditions and 
sympathize both in the amount of trading and 
range of values. At the same time, until 
there is a manifestation of decided confidence 
over the hog fats, the beef products are likely 
to halt over direct favorable influences, not- 
withstanding their generally favorable statis- 
tical positions. The sensitiveness of the lard 
position was marked early in the week, when 
there were reports of rain damage to grain 
crops; the excitement in the grain markets 
was extending to hog products, through which 
latter feature tallow and grease products 
were receiving some strength. But it was 
impossible then to get any advance for tal- 
low, although at the prices of the previous 
week there was rather larger buying both 
of tallow, oleo stearine and grease over the 
country, more particularly at the west, after 
which holders were becoming a little firmer 
over values. But it is necessary to have a 
permanently strong lard market to give ac- 
tivity to manufactured goods which use tal- 
low and grease, and until the firmness is de- 
veloped it cannot be said that tallow is like- 
ly to drift higher; however, at present, slight- 
ly improved the tone of its market. It goes 
without saying that if anything should hap- 
pen to the corn crop there would be some 
lively times ahead. But it is very doubtful 
if corn has been injured materially by the 
recent poor weather, rather probably no dam- 
age has been done that warm weather will 
not remedy, however the loss of winter wheat 
ready for harvesting and perhaps some injury 
to the growing wheat crop. There is no rea- 
sop as yet to look forward to other than 
enormous corn and cotton crops, and the fat 
markets until the time for the marketing of 
the new crops are likely to have influences 
wholly from the drift of demands in them and 
which will be regulated as the trading from 
the compound-makers and the soap buyers is 
quickened, or, otherwise, for the beef fat by 
the lard market. The business in the com- 
pounds has been slow for some time; some 
buying, however, of the beef fat has been 
done latterly by the compound makers in an- 
ticipation of rejuvenated conditions of the 
lard market and their possible effect upon 
the compound business, which the slightly 
firmer tone for tallow has come about over 
the west. The soap trade over the countrty 
is not at all brisk, however that it is some 
what better than latterly; some of these soap 
people had to buy a little tallow, and be- 





tween the compound people and soap makers 
the supplies of the tallow at Chicago have 
been well sold up. while in New York the 
melters are well sold ahead. 

The London sale on Wednesday showed 
“unchanged” prices, although the private ad- 
vices were easier, with 1,750 casks offered 
and 40 per cent. sold. 

New York quoted up to Tuesday 6c. bid 
for city made, in hhds., with sellers at 64c, 
and 6c. for city in tierces, but late on 
Tuesday and Wednesday sold 200 hhds. city at 
6%4c. Edible ranges from about 7% to Tic. 
in a nominal way. 

Country-made is well sold up on demands of 
the soap trade, as it is in moderate receipt, 
while the tone as to prices is a little steadier ; 
sales for the week of 250,000 pounds at 6% 
to 6%4c., as to quality, with some choice lots 
above these prices, and grades good enough 
for edible purposes at an arbitrary price. 

The western markets after cleaning up 
their surplus holdings are asking about ‘4c. 
advance, with Chicago quoting 74c. bid for 
prime packers and 7% to 7c. asked, and city 
renderers at 6%%c.; there have been about 
2,000 tierces taken over the west latterly. 

OLEO OIL.—There is not much doing in 
the oil in Dutch markets, as the butter- 
makers there are depending upon their ac- 
cumulations for the very fair make of but- 
terine; they as well feel that if they entered 
the open market freely for supplies prices for 
them would be started to a steadier basis 
after the decline noted of 3 florins in Rotter- 
dam, making the market there 68 florins. 
New York is moving out fair quantities in 
small lots, but quotes a little easier extra at 
12%c.: second extra, at 12c.; No. 2, at 11c., 
and No. 3 at 9c. per pound. 

LATER.—New York is lower, quoting ex- 
tra choice at 12c. per pound, the next grade at 
10%c., and the third grade at 81,c. 

OLEO STEARINE.—If the lard market 
is at its turning point, as many suppose it is, 
and is likely to have better support, there 
is little question but that the stearine would 
be good property. Indeed the pressers begin 
to talk steadier prices for if after making 
large sales and cleaning up their accumula- 
tions. It must be considered that the statisti- 
cal positions for all fats are as favorable to 
selling interests as had been counted upon 
previous to the late depression in values, and 
that all that is needed to have full influence 
from them is confidence among the usual buy- 
ers. The collections of fat indeed are even 
less than latterly, and the make of the stear- 
ine is of that order that in the event of a 
revival of demands for the compounds which 
use the stearine, the supplies of it would be 
quickly absorbed. However, is is a fact that 
through the week large sales, or fully 500,000 





pounds, of the stearine, city-made, were made 
in New York at 13c., and 60,000 pounds in 
Boston at 13c. here, which was a rejected bid- 
ding price of the week before but 13c. is now 
bid and declined. Chicago quotes 13%4c., at 
which it sold 350,000 pounds. There has been 
also considerable demand for foreign, and it 
is understood that 100 tons of the foreign 
have been sold to arrive here at 11c. 

LATER.—The sale of foreign oleo. was 
in two lots and at 11 to 114. 

COTTONSEED STEARINE.—No mark- 
ed life to trading because of the season of 
the year in the reduced productions. Yet 
steadily small lots are moving out to ex- 
port sources, particularly to Rotterdam, and 
the home consumption is steady. Double- 
pressed still quoted here at 8c. per pound, 
and single-pressed at 714c., with some under- 
grades at 7c. 

LARD STEARINE.—tThe city pressers are 
talking more money on the increased cost of 
lard; the wants of the product are somewhat 
improved, as there is a little more of a busi- 
ness in lard with continental sources; quoted 
at 12 to 12\4e. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Holders are wear- 
ing away from late bids; their confidence is 
imparted by the improving tones of all fats. 
The exporters are doing little, but there ap- 
pears more of a demand from home-consuming 
sources. Yellow is now quoted at 5%c., and 
white at 6%ce. 

GREASE.—The markets over the country 
are getting in better shape because of more 
active demands for tallow and some other 
fats by the compound makers and the soap 
people and as well from a feeling that prices 
are about to do better, as there is increased 
confidence over the lard market. “A” white, 
quoted at 74 to 7%c.; “B” white, at 6%c.; 
yellow ,at 554 to 5%&c.; bone and house, at 
5% to 6lKe. 

CORN OIL—Is more confidently held; in- 
deed there are few sellers in view of the 
possibilities over corn prices in the effective 
speculative handling of the grain. The mills 
have very little surplus oil, and even though 
export demands are slack, holdings are en- 
abled for any developments. Quotations are 
$6.30 to $6.35. 

LARD OIL.—The lard market is watched 
closely, and as it has moved up latterly hold- 
ers of the oil name better prices for the prod- 
uct. Buying is very conservative, at the 
same time the make is moderate and there is 
very little pressure to sell. Quoted at 80 
to Sle. for prime. 

a SONS 


* 


LIVERPOOL STOCKS 
July 1. June 1. 


OS Se 10,100 11,000 
Nn MS oa. oo > db-o-ate eee 4,900 5,500 
Shoulders, boxes... -.. 2,400 4,000 
eee 29,000 17,500 
SS eee 5,500 900 
Be, GE, vc cosccceceen 5,100 3,900 
Other kinds, tons.......... 1,480 1,170 
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Palm Oil, 
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organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
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Quotations by the gallon, in barrels, in 
New York, except for crude in bulk, tank, 
cars, which are the prices at the mills. 


Spasmodic Changes in Tone as the Lard 
Prices are Strong or Otherwise, but Essen- 
tially a Waiting Market—Compound Mak- 
ers Nibbling Over Future Deliveries—Oc- 
casional Small Export Inquiries at Closer 
Market Prices. 


It is a very unsatisfactory market to 
report. There is more talk to it, in possi- 
bilities, than active trading by which a defin- 
ite line of prices would be possible. It is as 
much a held market as at anytime latterly, 
despite the fact that some other products 
with which cottonseed oil is usually associat- 
ed in development of tone, have spasmodic- 
ally had manipulation and weather reports 
to influence them, and by which specutators 
have at times seized upon them for higher 
prices. Thus the wild reports of Monday 
concerning storm damage to the wheat and 
corn crops coupled with manipulation for 
corn, while they sent the prices for the grains 
up did not do more for the fat markets, in 
the sympathetic influence, than to arouse a 
little more confidence among holders of them; 
buyers did not then step forward with great- 
er assurance that prices would be supported 
over the several commodities that usually 
hang to the corn and hog products markets 
and there was left only a nominally steadier 
feeling. For grain and hog products war- 
kets any scare answered for manipulation; 
when, however, it came to considering cash 
buying over miscellaneous commodities there 
was the consideration that extent of storm 
damage to grain crops could hardly be com- 
puted at once, and that it was mere guess- 
work if any damage at all had been done to 
the crop except that which warm weather 
would remedy. Whatever injury had resulted 
from the heavy rains to winter wheat ready 
for harvesting and perhaps in some spring 
wheat sections. Therefore the buyers of 
cotton oil were as distinctly holding off the 


market as at any time within several weeks, 
while where the effort was to talk its mar- 
ket prices steadier it did not get beyond 
that. However, on Tuesday reports came 
along of steady further heavy rains and 
wheat was again jumped upward, while corn 
had a much better tone of prices for July, 
squeezing “shorts” of that month and was 
otherwise strong because of the wheat tend- 
ency rather than from any apprehension of 
material damage to the corn crop. The most 
significant feature then as applying to cot- 
ton oil was the taking hold of hog products 
for higher prices, partly as stimulated by the 
grain excitement, but as well from the fact 
that it is understood that packers are able 
to advance prices for their products as it 
pleases them. Of course the higher lard mar- 
ket on Tuesday, as it followed a moderate 
advance of the day before, tended to more 
reserved offerings of cotton oil and some 
doubt among holders of it over naming other 
than rather better prices; but buyers were 
as searce as before for large lots, although 
the home consumers were taking consider- 
able quantities of small lots. Therefore the 
general situation was not straightened for 
better prices. 

Most of the usual buvers of cotton oil have 
made up their minds to wait until: there is 
something of a positive order cone>ning the 
near future drift of the lard market rather 
than take the oil at present beyond actual 
needs. They realize that until the pure lard 
market has a settled course, one way or the 
other, that the buyers of compounds are 
likely to be indifferent and that the com- 
pound makers will have no need of buying 
cotton oil materially. Moreover that the 
soapmakers will be cautious over taking 
the oil until the prices of it are more secure, 
or unless the tallow position should do bet- 
ter and urge them to buying. 

It must be considered, as well, that the 
trading in the compounds is done at com- 
paratively low and irregular prices, and 
which makes the compound makers spiritless 
over taking the raw materials. Some of the 
compound makers to get business have cut 
the price of compounds to 7%c., however, 
that others are holding 8%c to 8%4c., and it 
would be hard to see where much of a profit 
comes in at that low price, even though prime 
yellow cottonseed in tanks has been obtained 
at 42c., and the price of oleo stearine is 13c., 
considering the cost of refining the oil and 
labor expenses generally. 

The lard factor is the most essential of 


3f 





any, as is realized not only over cotten vil 
but tallow and all associated fats. In the 
event of higher pure lard prices, there would 
naturally be large consumption of beef fat by 
the compound makers, as the compounds 
would be liberally needed, and the beef fat 
prices would drift better, through which cot- 
ton oil would be benefited, and which, also, 
would have larger home demand. 

We have expected higher lard, as is well 
known from the temper of our review for 
some time; the expectation has been in part 
realized this week; the markets, however, 
need to be held more than temporarily, for 
rejuvenated cash demands, by which all prod- 
ucts could be favorably effected. It is a fact 
that thus far buyers of compounds and in- 
deed of all manutactured are very 
timid, and im that re-pect cash positions are, 
as yet, hardly improved, no matter the ex- 
hibited buoyancy of speculation. But it is 
quite certain that there would soon be an 
enlivenment to the trading in the compounds 
if the prospects of the lard markets are re- 
alized; moreover, the probabilities are that 
the compounds would have enhanced values, 
in the event of demands increasing for them, 
since they have latterly been ruling at a 
very low price considering the cost of cotton 
oil and oleo. stearine. Besides the compounds 
in their recent low range of prices have stood 
much cheaper than usual as against pure 
lard. and even any possible advance would 
leave them upon a very attractive buying 
basis as against pure lard. We expect to see 
cotton oil taken hold of more freely by both 
the compound and soapmakers through this 
and next month, because of our belief in the 
lard market, and perhaps that prices for it 
may be temporarily better; but we hold to 
the opinion that before the new season is 
reached that there will be a pressure to sell 
cotton oil in order to move off a surplus to 
foreign markets unless something happens 
of a very sharp order to the cotton and corn 
crops; because we do not believe that there 
will be a disposition to carry old oil over 
with the new crop season, while the policy 
would naturally be to begin a new crop sea- 
son at as low a basis as possible for both the 
seed and the oil in the event of a larg cot- 
ton crop, which is at present promised. 

Whatever damage has been done to the 
wheat crop, it is a fact that the rains have 
been very beneficial to the cotton crop, and 
that there are great expectations concerning 
its outturn; there are also ideas of a big 
corn crop. 

The promises of these crops are, of course, 
of most significance to the general fat posi- 
tions, and whatever may take place in the 
markets for the various fats in the near fu- 
ture, the stimulating of activity in and values 
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for them, it trad 


everything in the 


is concluded that the later 


ny basis for essentially 


list will be inthuenced by the crop develop- 
nents 

It woes without saying that if there 
should be marked injury to the cotton and 
corn crops a wild condition of affairs would 
prevail considering the depleted stocks of 
fats trom hogs and eatile, therefore we are 


upon the 


period of the year when “weather 
markets” 


will, essentially, prevail 

rhere are no that England 
wants the cotton oil from this country; it 
seems to be steadily getting Egyptian seed, 
and its outturns of the oil-are sufficient for 
its regular its market prices have not 
changed for the week; there had been hopes 


signs as yet 


needs; 


that England would take some of our sur- 
plus oil. 

The continental markets hardly increase 
their bids for the oil in this country; for the 


moderate orders they furnish there is a dif- 
ference of about 1.5c. Marseilles offers 43c. 
for prime vellow in New York in a limited 


way, for July and August deliveries, while it 
could hardly buy under 44.5c., with up to 
tie. asked. There are some small orders 


here also from Rotterdam and Trieste. There 
is no desire on the part of these foreign mar- 
kets to buy more than the small lots they 
need to fill in with 

While it is believed that efforts are mak- 
ing to sell old oil to Europe, yet it would not 
seem that prices are being placed for it in 
any direction as yet materially lower be 
demands come thence to this market 
as indicated at the prices. There is, 
ever, much more desire to sell the new crop 
oil to Europe, deliveries from October to 
March, of which some sales have been made 
of prime yellow. Some foreign markets are 
bidding here 38e. for prime yellow for No- 
vember to January deliveries. It is under- 
stood that there are offers to sell new crop 
winter yellow to Europe for October to March 
deliveries at 64 franes in Marseilles and 
which would equal 39 to 40c. in the New York 
market. This seems to be a low and invit- 
ing basis for business. 

The New York market is now quoted for 
prime yellow, 4314c. bill for July and 44'4e. 
and even 45c. asked, 44c. bid for August, 
and 44¥%4¢. to 45c. asked. There was a sale 
of 5 or 10 tanks bleaching yellow delivered 
here to a refiner at 42c., in tanks. New Or- 
leans holds firm at 4014. for good off yellow 
and has 39%%c. bid; it is not offering prime 
yellow. 

The mills are a little more freely offer- 
ing crude, in tank for the fall deliveries at 
3le.. in the Southeast, and have bids of 30 
to 50'€ 

New crop prime yellow, is offered in New 
York at 4le. for October delivery and has 
39t4¢e. to 400. bid. 

There have been sales in New York for the 
week as follows: 1,000 bbls. prime yellow, 
spot, and July delivery at 4414c.; 600 bbls. 
do, in lots, at 441%%c.; 300 bbls. do, August, at 
44c.; 600 bbls. good off yellow, spot, 4214@ 
43c.; 700 bbls. white at 47c.; 400 bbls. win- 
ter vellow at 47%c. At the mills, sales of 
18 tanks new crude, October and November 
deliveries at 3le., in the Southeast. A lot of 
1.200 bbls old erude in tanks, sold at 33c. 
New Orleans delivered. 


cause 


how- 


COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION 
Special Letter to The National 
Aspegren & Co.) 


Provisioner from 


here is nothing new in the situation dur- 


ing the last week to report. The firmness 
in the lard market and other fats has in- 
fluenced cottonseed oil to some extent, al- 


though we cannot say that there is materially 
demand for it. Buyers do not show 
any special interest, although they, of course, 
have to buy in a limited way to cover their 
current needs. Europe remains indifferent as 
heretofore, but some oil in store over there 
and afloat has been sold at about the mar- 
ket value, and this seems to indicate a little 
better feeling, and that the demand is in- 
creasing somewhat. As long, however, as the 
crop reports continue good and new crop oil 
is offered at a heavy discount, very much in- 
terest in prompt oil cannot be expected. 

As regards future deliveries, some 
have been made at the quotations below, but 
the mills are not yet offering crude oil freely, 
and on the other hand refiners are not very 
anxious to contract before they can see the 
situation more clearly. We do not look for 
much change in the market for a little while, 
and quote to-day as follows: 

rime summer yellow cottonseed oil, July, 
ie. asked and 43%c. bid; do., August, 45c. 
asked and 44c. bid: do.. September, 45c. 
asked and 42c. bid; do., October, 41c. asked 
and 40c¢. bid: do... November, 39144c. asked and 
S8loc. bid: do., December, 39c. asked and 38c. 
bid: off summer yellow cottonseed oil, 43c. 
asked and 42c. bid: prime summer white cot- 
tonseed oil, 47¢c.: prime winter yellow cot- 
tonseed oil, 47¢.; Hull quotation of cotton- 
seed oil, 26s. 6d.; crude oil in tanks in the 
Southeast, prompt 33c. to 36c., according to 
quality, and from 30c. to 32c. for new crop 
prime, according to shipment; New Orleans 
market for prime oil 42c. and for off oil 40c. 
Peanut oil is unchanged at 6%c. for prime 


nore 


sales 


yellow. 
ae 
COTTON OIL 
The Americus (Ga.) Oil Company is put- 


ting in $15,000 of enlargement and improve- 
ments to its plant. 

The Arcadia (La.) Cotton Oil Mill and 
Manufacturing Company has been organized. 
Capital $30,000. Frank Taylor is the largest 
shareholder and president. 


The Liberty ( Miss.) 
has been incorporated by A. J. 
Webb, I. L. Robinson, J. D. 
Newman, W. D. 
Thomas and M. D. Quinn. 
selected at Bates’ Mill, 
Liberty, Miss. 


Cotton Oil Company 
Lazar, T. J. 
Lea, O. D. 
Webb, C. J. 
The site has been 


teynolds, P. C. 


seven miles east of 
Chemical Company 
40,000-ton ferti- 
lizer factory in connection at Meridian, Miss. 


The Virginia-Carolina 


will build a $50,000 and a 


S 
Y 


THE FAST TRAINS TO CHICAGO 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
of the New York Central Road, talking of 
the company’s fast train service said that, 
in addition to the new 20-hour train, there 
are now four 24-hour trains to Chicago, and 
two Empire State expresses daily. 

The Twentieth Century Limited, 20-hour 
train, leaves New York every day at 2:45 p. 
m. and arrives at Chicago the next morning 
at 9:45. The Lake Shore Limited leaves 
New York at 5:30 every afternoon, arriv- 
ing in Chicago the next afternoon at 4:30. 
The Fast Mail, a fine 24-hour train, leaves 
New York at 8:45 a. m. every day, reaching 
Chicago the next morning at 7:50, by both 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central. 
The noonday Chicago Limited leaves New 
York at 1 p. m., reaching Chicago by the 
Lake Shore the next morning at 11:50, a 24- 
hour train, really 23 hours and 50 minutes. 
The Detroit and Chicago Limited leaves New 
York at 4 p. m., reaching Chicago the next 
afternoon, a fourth 24-hour train.—From The 
New York Times. 

Note-——The New York Central also has 
15 trains a day betwen New York and Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls; 5 trains a day be- 
New York and St. 
nati; 4 trains a day between New York and 
Montreal and by its Boston and Albany Di- 
vision 4 trains a day between New York and 


tween Louis and Cincin- 


Boston via Springfield. 
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OPEN To SHEEPMEN hands of the Saeed: of the “oe - 

An interesting question of law presented it- their preservation. In order to protect such 
self in the United States District Court at parts of the Government domain, the Secre- 
San Francisco in the suit of the United States tary fixed certain fines for such persons who 


every one, however, Judge De Haven ordered 
an arrest of judgment. He based his order 
upon the grounds that Congress could not 
delegate its legislative power so as to author- 
ize an administrative officer, by the adoption 
of regulations, to create an offense and pre- 


versus Peter Camou, a sheep owner, arrested grazed sheep in a forest reservation in viola- 
for grazing sheep on the Stanislaus forest tion of the regulations promulgated by the 


reserve. According to the statutes, Congress Secretary. When the case was called, the scribe its punishment The section of the 
has the right to place the control of the occu- accused man pleaded guilty and requested Revised Statutes over which the discussion 


pancy and use of forest reservations in the to be sentenced. Much to the surprise of between the bench and the legislators had 


arisen has reference to certain rules for the 
purpose of regulating the occupancy and use 

of the forest reservations and to preserve the 

ottonsee forests thereon from destruction. This dif- 


ference of opinion between the two depart- 





ments of government on the question of law 


e 4 involved is an old one and has called forth 

1 ac Ine : VY opinions from some of the best jurists in the 

country. In 1897 Judge Welborn, of the 

Southern District, decided a case similar in 

MODERN GINNING SYSTEMS its nature to the Camou case. Later, he was 

Write for Catalogue reversed by Attorney John K. Griggs, who 

; * ws said: “I recognize the existence of the salu- 
es Van Winkle Gin & Machine Works tary rule that Congress cannot delegate its 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. JU. S. A. legislative power so as to authorize an ad- 





ministrative officer by the adoption of regu- 


Local Oil Mills and Ginneries Combined lations to create an offense and prescribe 
its punishment. But here the statute pro- 
claims the punishment for an offense which, 


in general terms, is defined by law, the regu- 
lation dealing only with a matter of detail 


ECLIPSE COTTON SEED HULLER With RING OILER BOXES J s-s"ssctce' cr wie tt. tie aitree 


of opinion will temporarily at least throw 
We make open the forest reserves to sheep men. The 
United States District Attorney will attempt 


Cotton Seed Linters to prevent such pasturing by enjoining sheep 
owners from driving their flocks upon such 
with Pat.Automatic |? 
Feeder & Condenser 
Hullers and Feeders 


tinter and cin saw] ASPEGREN @ CO., 


Filing Machines Produce Exchange, 
with Gummers 


Knife Grinders NEW YORK, 


Cotton Gins — 
F Teoters | Commission Merchants. 


Condensers 
” Elevators 
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RETAIL DEPARTMENT 





RETAILERS CROSSING THE 
WHOLESALE LINE 

Some of the New York City butchers have 
decided to enter the abattoir business. They 
have a perfect right to do so. If they can 
conserve their interests and make money 
by it they are wise in entering the abattoir 
field. 

The National Provisioner has always main- 
tained that the should kill and 
sell and that the 


should feed the consumer. 


wholesaler 


the retailer marketman 
While not denying the business right of the 


retailer to manufacture and wholesale if 
he chooses to do so, this paper has pointed 
out the fact that the retailer could not com- 
plain if the intruders into the wholesale field 
should find the wholesaler entering the retail 
field in every sense of that term. 

The fact that the initiative is taken by 
a Retail Butchers’ 


the situation and weakens the organization 


Association aggravates 


protest against the dealers’ encroachments 
upon the retailer’s trade. The incorporation of 
existing abattoir men into the arrangement 
means no more than would the partnership 
of a dealer with a “boss” butcher. Unless the 
retailers start with money and equipment 
sufficient to put up all of the factories nec- 
essary for utilizing and enhancing the by- 
products of their abattoir and meat business 
disaster will overtake their enterprise. It will 
take at least $3,000,000 for this purpose. 
One of the Retail Butchers’ Abattoir mem- 
cattle in Chicago last 
week which cost $8.05 landed in New York 


City alive. 


bers bought some 


What must he sell their carcass 
meat for?’ The retailer must answer this 
question to the consumer or to his own pock- 
etbook, which is the same thing. 

The retailers can land cattle in New York 
City and sell the meat of them as cheaply 
as any one else can if they can reduce the 
cost of the carcass by reaping the additional 
It takes 


the proper skill and factories for this, and 


profit on the enhanced by-products. 


that costs money. 

It is just as well to note the breakers 
ahead and to prepare in the beginning for 
steering around them. 

— 
GREAT LOSS OF FOOD 

A daily contemporary is authority for the 
following: 

More than 3,000,000 pounds of meat, ex- 
clusive of fowls and fish, is lost in New 
York week. Half a million dollars’ 
worth disappears weekly from the time it 
leaves the manufacturers’ until the roast or 


each 


stew is placed on the table of the consumer. 
This is $26,000,000 annually. With fish and 
fowls included this probably amounts to $40,- 
000,000. 


From 30 to 37 per cent. of the weight of 
each piece of meat disappears in cooking, 
whether it be broiled or boiled, even when 
every drop of gravy is caught and used. In 
striking contrast is the record of the manu- 
Hair, hide 
and hoofs and bones, bowels and blood are 
used after the flesh is sold. All go to add 
to their income. Absolutely nothing is lost. 

Dietary studies made by the Department 
of Agriculture show that flesh of all kinds, 
including meat and poultry, fish and shell- 
fish, forms 20 per cent. of the total food of 
the people of the United States. With the 
exception of dried beef and oysters, meat is 
rarely eaten raw, but for the most part is 
either roasted, fried or stewed. 
Whatever the method of cooking be the loss 
is more than 30 per cent. in each case. Cal- 
culations by experts, made three years ago, 
show that exclusive of fish and poultry, of 
which no estimate can be made, 11,000,000 
pounds of meat was consumed in Greater 
New York each week. Of this 6,000,000 
pounds was beef, 2,000,000 pounds mutton 
and lamb, and 3,000,000 pork, ham and 
bacon. 

At the present high rate of meat main- 
tained by the makers the monetary loss is 
Two million pounds of beef, 666,- 
000 pounds of mutton and lamb and 1,000,- 
000 pounds of pork, ham and bacon evapo- 
rate into the air from the time the meat 
leaves the dealers’ hands until it reaches the 
table of the consumer. 


facturers who lose not a pound. 


boiled, 


enormous. 


Experiments to determine the change and 
loss of weight and nutritious matter in cook- 
ing were started by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1898, and are not yet completed. 
This investigation is being conducted by H. 
S. Grindley, associate professor of chemistry 
at the College of Science of the University of 
Illinois, under the general supervision of the 
director of experiment stations. In a pre- 
liminary report he shows that the loss in 
weight of lean beef in the process of pan 
boiling averages 29.9 per cent., but is 35 per 
cent. in some cases, “the amount lost de- 
pending upon the time and temperature of 
cooking.” In the experiments resulting from 
boiling and stewing of meats “the loss in 
weight varied from one-seventh to about 
one-half of the total weight of fresh meat, 
the all the experiments being 
nearly 37 per cent.” In frying beef it was 
found that 3014 per cent. was lost. 

As Professor Grindley says, the chief loss 
of weight is water, about nine-tenths of the 
loss being due to evaporation. The percent- 
of loss of nutrition is small. But his 
analysis show that 75 per cent. of the weight 
of raw lean beef is water and only 20 per 
cent. protein. The rest is fat and waste. 
A full stomach is as much a requisite of eat- 
ing as nutrition, and unfortunately Croton 
water will not fill the place of that lost from 
the meat. 


average of 


age 


That the poor man is the greatest loser 
by cooking is shown by the experiments. in 
this general conclusion of the experiments in 
boiling meat the professor says: “The fatter 
the meat the less shrinkage in cooking.” and 
“the smaller the piece the greater the per- 


centage of loss.” The proportion of the fat 


lost, was in a fixed ratio to the fatness of 
the meat. At the same time, the fatter the 
meat the smaller the loss of water. When 
he boiled a piece of lean beef weighing 1 to 
134 pounds the loss in weight was 45.6 per 
cent. of the total weight of the meat, while 
with a piece weighing 5 to 51%, pounds it was 
only 39.8 per cent. 

fe. 








A Huge Beef Kidney 


An English butcher killed a heifer weighing 
1.200 lbs. on the hoof. The kidney suet on 
the close side weighed 169 lbs., or 23.4 per 
cent. of the animal’s carcass beef weight. 
This is the record. 


—?>-— 
A FEEDER EXPLAINS HIGH BEEF 


The beef feeders know what it costs to 
produce finished cattle, and are, therefore, 
the best judges as to whether steers are sell- 
ing too high in the livestock market. They 
also know whether market conditions or the 
slaughterers control the livestock market. 
John C. Bertram, of Bristol, Ill.. one of the 
best known beef feeders in the Middle West, 
writes as follows: 


“Will you permit a cattle feeder to be 
heard in this controversy with the meat 
handlers? To one familiar with the busi- 
ness many of the charges made against the 
big packers are absurd. 

“Now, this is not guesswork on my part. 
I know the market price of these cattle. 
The other day I tried to buy cattle to feed; 
went into the yards, accompanied by one of 
the best cattle salesmen there, whose experi- 
ence covers twenty-five vears in these vards, 
and who could buy what I wanted as cheap- 
ly as any man could. What did I find? 
Cattle weighing 1,000 pounds, just a little 
too thin to kill, could not be bought under 
$5.40 per 100. The same cattle fat enough 
for the packers brought $6.40 to $6.75. 

“Do you not see the injustice that is be- 
ing done the greatest industry in the coun- 
try by statements calculated to prejudice the 
public against it? Let the truth be told; 
the whole truth in this matter, as in all 
others. What is the real reason for high 
prices? The answer is simple and straight- 
forward—the failure of the corn crop in 1901. 
This country raised last year about 1,400,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, against 2,000,000.000 
in former years. Corn is worth to-day 60 
cents a bushel, against 35 to 40 cents last 
year. All feedstuffs are correspondingly ad- 
vanced. The feeder must be recouped in an 
advanced price for his product or the result 
spells ruin. 

“I see it constantly urged by men who 
know nothing at all about the business that 
there are as many cattle in the country as 
ever. Suppose there were twice as many, 
and not one of them fit to kill. How is the 
number going to affect the situation? It is 
the number of cattle fit for meat that must 
be considered. You cannot make meat out 
of hides and bones, and many of the thou- 
sands of cattle counted are little else. It 
will take weeks, perhaps months, to build 
meat on those frames. 

“The real situation is this: The supply 
of cattle fit for slaughtering is less this year 
than in any year since 1882. Some of the 
best feeding sections in this country have 
absolutely no cattle on feed. Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Southern Iowa are prac- 
tically bare of killing cattle. Every section 
is away short of the usual supply. Hence 
the high prices. 

“One word, if you will permit, for the 
packers. They do not need any advocacy 
perhaps. These men are to-day paying the 
highest prices in twenty-five years for their 
raw material. It is only by doing business 
on an enormous scale and by the employ- 
ment in every department of men of the 
highest skill. by the utilization of all by- 
product, that they can pay the prices they 
do and sell the resultant meats as low 
they do. 


as 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A SUCCESSFUL 
BUTCHERS’ CREDIT BUSINESS 


The matter of the retail market and its 
credit business has attracted the attention 
of butchers and provision people for some 
time. At the State Convention of the Texas 
Retail Grocers’ and Butchers’ Association, 
held in Dallas a few days ago, the following 
important statements were made by J. E. R. 
Chilton, of that city: 

“This is the age of hustle. The buzz of 
the electric car, the ring of the phone, the 
click of the wire and the roar of the ex- 
press, all seem to join in the great chorus 
of hustle. Occasionally you will meet a 
merchant, who says, ‘I am independent; I 
never ask any one to trade with me.’ For- 
tunately there are not many of that kind 
of merchants found in business in this day 
and time, especially in the large cities, as 
it is a mistake. Nearly every prosperous 
business house can point to its list of ac- 
counts and say, “There lies our success.’ 
This is especially true in the retail busi- 
ness. However, never solicit an account un- 
til you have thoroughly investigated and 
found that the party pays his accounts 
promptly; also his ability to pay and how 
much credit he is entitled to, which should 
be secured through the retail agencies and 
other sources at hand. If he is on a small 
salary and is paid by the week he should 
be extended only a weekly account in the 
grocery line, provided you find he meets his 
obligations promptly and has the ability to 
pay. You should never extend credit to a 
man who has unpaid accounts. If he owes 
one groveryman or any other account that 
is past due and just, and they have been 
unable to collect, put him down as a bad 
risk, for its shows that he is living beyond 
his means. Nine times out of ten he will 
cause you a loss in the end. Get the idea 
out of your head that he will pay you if he 
did not pay the other fellow. ‘History re- 
peats itself.” It will be only a short time 
until some one else will offer him an ac- 
count and he will then leave you with an 
unpaid bill. The word ‘credit’ in the retail 
business is the signboard to a dangerous 
road, yet one which must be traveled. In 
other words, such credit is a necessary evil, 
for as the volume of business exceeds the 
volume of currency, the country is com- 
pelled to rely on credit to an extent, as the 
world moves on what we call a credit sys- 
tem, both by the buyer and the seller. 

“The successful credit man must be a stu- 
dent of human nature, which, indeed, is a 
study worthy of all classes of men. As has 
been well said, ‘the greatest study of man- 
kind is man.’ If we study the evolution of 
man from the low state of savagery to bar- 
barism to civilization and from civilization 
to the present enlightenment, we find that 


every step of advancement was gained 
through confidence. As confidence among 


men increase, they take a higher step in the 
evolution of human progress. The savages 
had no faith, no confidence in one another— 
not even in the members of their own fami- 
lies. However, they learned, after due time, 
to form clans, then tribes, because they 
found it advantageous to trust one another, 
but had no confidence in those outside. Little 
by little, as time went on, they learned to 
spread confidence. They founded nations, 
which in time became civilized, and formed 
laws to govern themselves, with confidence 
in their fulfilment. Now, in every stage of 
human development there are economic, in- 
dustrial and social problems, which’ multi- 
ply with the growth of population, and are 
solved by the increase of confidence born 
of education and culture. Now, what is 
credit if not the confidence we have in those 
we trust? Business is founded and devel- 
oped through confidence. We have outgrown 
the lower order of business methods, when a 
merchant would do all in his power to avoid 
meeting his competitor and would not think 
of exchanging trade inquiries, thereby reveal- 
ing the names of his customers. In former 
times merchants considered their competitors 
enemies, and naturally had no confidence in 
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one another. Enlightenment opened the eyes 
of many of them to the necessity of mutual 
help and protection to be gained only 
through organization. 

“We find that 75 per cent. of the people 
who buy on credit meet their obligations, 
but the other 25 per cent. can break a great 
many merchants. The cause of so many 
losses in the retail business is due to the 
fact that a close investigation, if any, 1s sel- 
dom made as to how the party stands. Right 
here I will make a few suggestions. When 
a man makes application to you for credit 
do not be afraid to ask him such reasonable 
questions as these: What is you full name? 
What is your occupation? Where do you 
live? How long have you lived here? How 
do you want to pay, by the week or month? 
It is well to say that you make it a rule 
never to open an account without having 
two or three references, and say to him: ‘If 
you furnish me with the names of some of 
the different merchants with whom you have 
had dealings within the last few months, we 
will be glad to accommodate you, if we get 
satisfactory replies.’ Now, if you have an 
association make inquiries through it, for if 
the association is of any account at all it is 
better prepared to furnish you the informa- 
tion, as the worst deadbeat in the country 
can furnish one or two references, but the 
agencies and associations learn of the par- 
ties he did not refer you to, providing there 
is anything bad in his past record. 

“If you have no retail agency or associa- 
tion, write to the reference yourself and ask 
if he has been paid promptly, and how much 
credit he extended; if he knows of any un- 
paid accounts against the party, and is he a 
man of means. After you have received a 
reply you can form some idea as to whether 
or not he is entitled to credit and about how 
much he is entitled to. I attach little im- 
portance to information from references who 
are not im business and have not had any 
credit experience, unless it was a young man 
and he could give good reasons why he gave 
such references, and then he would have to 
make a splendid showing. 

“Having opened an account, the first thing 
to do is to place a temporary limit upon 
that account, the amount being, of course, 
determined by a thorough digest of the 
facts at hand respecting the customer’s re- 
sponsibility. The account must be carefully 
watched. Neglect watching your accounts 
and you will have losses where often you 
could prevenT such a loss. If your customer 
pays his bills at maturity and does not ex- 
ceed the limit placed upon his account, there 
is little cause for anxiety. Suppose, how- 
ever, he is buying on sixty days’ time, and 
in that time he has reached his limit before 
anything is due. Upon the action taken on 
the next order received will depend the credit 
man’s success with that particular account. 
Then the time has come for reconsideration 


of the temporary limit. If, after further 
and thorough investigation of the affairs of 
the customer and no good reason can be 
found for its increase, notify him to that 
effect, and he may then furnish you with a 
statement of facts, which you can investi- 
gate and find his ability to pay a larger 
amount than the original decision arrived 
at.” 

BUSINESS CHANGES 


Eno Bros. have closed their meat market 
at Danielson, Conn. 

Wilkes Bros. have bought the market of 
Reiners & Stange, at Reineck, Ia., but will 
not assume control until November 1. 

John De Haas has sold his market at Beech 
Creek, Pa., to C. A. Messerly, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Archer & Hall have purchased J. S. Stev- 
enson and Fred Pulten’s meat business at 
Hannibal, N. Y. 

George Bowers has sold his meat market 
at Blanchard, Ia. 

John Arode has bought the C. W. Hoyt 
meat market at Marshalltown, Ia. 

Peter Stever, of Owego, has closed his meat 
market there. 

John Kentosh bought Bert Mitchellson’s 
market at Fairport Harbor, O. 

Arnold Holmes now owns and runs the 
market of C. S. Bashford & Co., at Liver- 
more Falls, Me. 

H. J. MeGranahan and H. B. Manfull have 
purchased a provision store in Canton, O. 

J. W. Pooler has closed his meat market at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Emery A. Barnes has sold his market busi- 








‘ness at North and Main streets, Ware, Mass. 


He is now with F. F. Gilmore at the Mansion 
House. 

E. Hinckley has bought Mr. Laih’s market 
at Warren, Pa. 

W. F. Reeves has discontinued his 
business in Lonaconing, Md. 
his grocery business. 

George Brown’s meat market at Danbury, 
Conn., was closed by the deputy sheriff last 
week. 

Arthur Rowell has bought D. S, Gage’s 
meat market at Lebanon, N. H. 

John G. Gerstner has purchased the meat 
market of Russell Hunter, on West Spring 
street, St. Mary’s, O. 

A. C. Johnson’s meat market at Albion, 
Ill., is now owned by William and James 
Michels. 

Frank Ashley and Henry Boyer, Sr., have 
bought the west side market of William Far- 
rand, at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Ramsdell and Ostrander have closed their 
market at Masonville, N. Y 

Lewis Lane has closed his meat market at 
ted Bank, N. J. 

John W. MeDonald has given up his meat 
market at Mystic, N. Y. 


meat 
He continues 
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$1,000.0 


ai a s 
in Gold Will Be Paid by Us to Any Person Who Wili 
Prove FREEZE-EM 1s not the Best Known Preserv- 
ative for Pork Sausage and Chopped Beef. 


IF YOU MAKE YOUR OWN PORK SAUSAGE 


an Py a ay in it, write us at once for LARGE 
FREE SAMPL LE. 
By the use of FREEZE-EM, Pork Sausage and Hamburger Steak 
ey xposed 


retain their Perfectly Fresh Appearance and t 
By Fy "rime, without being affected by the cha 


counter for a Long 


can be e 


weather. Roasts, Loins, and All Cuts of Meat can be kept 


Wholesome in any climate. 


FREEZE-EM can be used with Surprising 


and Pleasing Results in the Washing of Poultry and Meats that have be- 


come Slightly Tainted. 


it saves them 


Butchers who have tried FREEZE-EM say that 
tooo TIMES ITS COST. 


Do not neglect to write us, TO-DAY, for LARGE SAMPLE BOT- 
TLE, with, peur INSTRUCTIONS FoR Use, Free, ALt CHARGES PREPaip 


B, HELLER & CO., Mfg. Chemists, *caicacows° 


Jn purchasing FREEZE-EM. 


jobbers Beware of Fraudulent and 
Worthless imitations. 
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Mortéaces, BiLis ¥ SALE 


Butcher, Fish and Oyster Fixtures 


Bhe following Chattel Mortgages and Bills 
ef Sale have Been Recorded 


MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 


Adamac, J., 711 First ave., to F. Klima $200 
Avanio & Della Paolera, 205 Mott st., 








Oy Er, Es cob badd ede hesveces 150 
Co-operative But. Association, 55 

Bridge street, to L. Kornblit....... 50 
Hitchcock, G., 678 Kingsbridge road, to 

i En ca becsadedcdswareces 500 


Lemey, T., 33 Goerck st., to Diamond. . 55 

Levinson, L., 161 Ridge st., to L. 
DE  ‘cvanubeuenedveesued a eas 20 

Lerman, L., 322 E. 8th st., to J. Levy.. 50 


Liebowitz, M., 32 Gouverneur st., to 

i ee a he nig 6 Oke 50 
Melville, E. E., 1851 Lexington ave., 

OU os es PS, PP 50 


Rosenberg, H., 774 Wendover ave., to 


ON BE Ee Re eee 140 
Wintraub, M., 255 Stanton st., to 
ET ee Oe ee 100 


Bills of Sale. 


Melville, H. E., 1851 Lexington ave., 
OS Te, Ba Ns bbe Celbetbesesccecs 15 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 
Ehbrlinger, J., 477 Myrtle ave., to A. M. 


DE csvteccsssdnaekenal weneeaine. 250 
Nunemann, A. B., 491 3d ave., to P 
GED . vnd-cauwoe saeneedeude be ctes 500 
Bills of Sale. 
Nunemann, A. B., 491 3d ave., to A. M. 
PK. -< ce, cenedeebucteuseneas nom 
Grocer, Delicatessen, Hotei and 


Restaurant Fixtures 


Bhe following Chattel Mortgages ond Bills 
of Sale have been Recorded 


MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 


Duefel, Hy., 530 E. 136th st., to H. 
SEE POPE COTE ECT e 240 
Ghelardi, E., 173 Park Row, to C. N 
ON RR ere eee 400 
Hirsch, J. M., 12 Brown pl.; Robt. L. 
D0" ccusvestlestekeaeaeed ap ei os 125 
talletto & Alotrico, 1457 3d ave., to 
CD, ine cne ct dee bared eee 4 300 
suchner, I., 299 Broome, to M. Simon 365 
Clemens, E., 9 Rutger pl., to S. Buch- 
OS eer rrr eye ee Sere 75 
Duffy, P. J., 68th and West End ave., 
oe Dees Te CO cccctasuncce Se 
Fried, Hy., 324 Canal, to J. & W. Geier 500 


Gordon & Baretz, 124 W. Broadway, to 
St) ID... ine oud dome eae eae Ee 
Kraus, I., 1561 Lexington ave., to L. 


i eee Mane Boeke se 50 
Weiss, J., 171 East 86th st., to A. Froh- 
el sksedaveseaane dadiekene 450 


Bills of Sale. 

Bain, L., 72 Rivington, to C. Bain.... 

Buchignani & Biondi, 2039 Seventh 
ave., to C. De Giorgia, S. & A., 102 
Bayard, to V. De Georgia.......... 2,000 

to S. Diner- 


Lerner, Sam, 191 Allen, 
stein eee ey ee 465 
Rasin, J., 241 West 35th, to M. Laut 
man Eee, Ail el Nice See 250 
Somer, M., 165 Ave. C, to R. Siegel... 400 
Serra D., 327 E. 106th, to G. Michael- 
angelo Piipashwed 6026 obh ewes cb 550 
Taub, B., 1385 FE. 10th, to L. Kan- 
EE « siveendad e Bie re ae 525 
Volpe, A., 192 Hester, to F. Amone.... 2,000 
BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 
Evers, M ,.1186 5th ave., to H. Von 
Glahn vodiauies wih eanee a oh 340 
Rosenblatt, B., 898 B’way, to M. Zim- 
a SS ere eee 350 
Bills of Sale. 
Anderson, H., 418 Atlantic ave., to 8. 
BOGGEEEN occaesschad beoedsnnbedas 400 
Rosenfield, $., 136 Osborn, to H. Sha- 
piro and 8. Friedman.............. 250 
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BUSINESS RECORD 

CONNECTICUT. E. M. Hoper; Danbury; 
meat market; discontinued. ‘WwW. L. Spen- 
cer, Lebanon; meat, etc., offers business for 
sale-——John W. McDonald, Mystic; meat; 
discontinued.——Wm. L. White, Waterbury; 
meat market; petition in bankruptcy. 

INDIANA. Daniel Koch, Blufton; meat, 
sold out. Hedges Bros., Churubusco; meat; 
sold out.——Reed Bros., Alexandria; butch- 
ers; R. E. and chattel mtges. $1,300. 

MAINE.—Adelbert L. Rose; Waterville; 
meat; mortgaged, R. E. $2,000 

MASSACHUSETTS.—John J. Eagan, Bos- 
ton; prov.; sold out to Catherine Murphy. 
Stephen Grant, Boston; prov., etc.; discon- 
tinued. A. Gunsenheiser, Boston; whole- 
sale prov.; succeeded by A. Gunsenheimer & 
Co.—Wm. Hanrahan, Boston; prov.; dis- 
continued; Karl Seibert & Co., Boston; prov.; 
discontinued; Carpenter Bros., Clinton; 
meats; succeeded by E. G. Burdett.——Am- 
brose & Perley; Haverhill; prov., ete.; as- 
signed.——-A. F. Stevens, Haverhill; fish mar- 
ket; out of business——Chase & Roy, Som- 
erville; prov., ete.; succeeded by J. W. Judge. 

—Charles A. Kittredge, Brookline; prov., 
chattel mortgage, $400.——Margaret A. Dris- 
lane, Lynn; prov.; chattel mortgage $250. 

Fernald & Shanklin, Newburyport; prov.; 
in bankruptey.——Alexandrina Luna, New 
Bedford; prov., ete., wife of John; filed cer- 
tificate, ete——Rosario Gariepy, Ware; meat; 
attached $5,000. 

MICHIGAN. E. W. Peister, Pellston; meat; 
succeeded by Wm. Roberts. Jacob Niffen- 
egger, South Haven; meat; succeeded by 
Niffenegger Bros.——P. Schiesser, Duluth; 
meat; R. E. mortgage, $1,500.——B. J. Toben, 
Duluth; meat; R. E. mortgage; $3,000. 

MISSOURI.—Jos. F. Gaume, Kansas City; 
meat, ete.; petition in bankruptcy. 

N. Y. STATE.—Sprague & Francisco, Am- 
sterdam; meats, ete.; Albert Francisco suc- 
ceeds. Bohnert Bros., Hempstead; meat; 
dissolved; Louis Rushford, Malone; meats; 
chattel mortgage $1,451 renewed. 














OHIO.—C. P. Swartz, Haviland; meat; sold 
out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. John H. Keeler. Du 
quesne; meat market; judgment $150. F. 


Ek. Krause, Tamaqua; butcher; satisfied mtg. 
$1,500. 

WISCONSIN .—George 
meat, ete.; deed, $500. Gustav Chenow; 
Milwaukee; meat; R. E. mtge, $1,500 
Frank Safrancy; Milwaukee; meat; war- 
ranty deed, $2,550; R. E. mtge. released. 


Afflicted Sheep 
A strange disease has attackea the sheep of 
Wales in Great Britain. It is in the form of 
a parasite which enters the nostrils of the 
attacked animal and works up through the 
nasal channels to the brain. That ends it. 
‘This with disease and drouth in Austratia 
will tend to affect the mutton market abroad 

and, of course, in this country. 


Rippl; Menasha; 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Retail Butchers’ Association of San 
Francisco, Cal., has passed up the following 
pales for the observance of its 265 mem- 
eTS: 

Prohibiting the peddling of meat from 
wagons at retail. 

Prohibiting the giving away of trading 
stamps, vegetables or premiums of any kind 
with purchases of meat, New Year’s cards 
and calendars excepted. 

Closing all shops on Sundays; also, clos- 
ing at 6 p. m. week days, Saturdays except- 
ed. 

Allowing kosher butchers who do not keep 
open on Saturdays before sundown to keep 
open on Sunday until noon. 

Prohibiting the placing of price lists of 
meats in shops or publishing the same by 
eard or circular. 

Prohibiting the displaying of signs reflect- 
ing upon or having a tendency to create ani- 
mosity among members of the trade. 


The Grocers’ and Butchers’ Association of 
Toledo, O., went into high jinks last week, 
celebrating the annual outing day. 

The authorities of Buffalo, N. Y., are hot 
after 250 members of the Retail Butchers’ 
Association of that city, who have not paid 
their city butcher licenses. 


The Benchmen’s Association of Newark, 
N. J., is making it warm for the Sunday open- 
ing butchers over there. 


Congress has virtually killed the Sunday 
closing law for the District of Columbia. So 
the butchers’ associations’ work was fruitless 
though full of merit. 

The New Orleans, La., Butchers’ Union and 
the Co-Operative Abattoir Co., Limited, are 
violently opposed to the local meat inspec- 
tors. 


A. H. Gregory, secretary of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, has written to the Commissioners re- 
questing the board to draft a bill providing 
for the closing of all grocery and provision 
stores in the District on Sunday. 

The Retail Butchers’ and Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore, Md., gave a smoker 
last week and talked over things. The meet- 
ing was addressed by J. A. Hoffman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice-president of the National 
Butchers’ Association. 


— 
CAN KILL ON KEARNEY MEADOWS 


The Newark Beef Company can use their 
slaughterhouse recently built on the Kear- 
ney Meadows. The Kearney Board of Health 
says so and that settles it. Any lungs that 
can stand the Kearney flat can stand a mod- 
ern packinghouse there. 
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GREATER New York ITEMs 





An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Jette Ehrmann, meat deal- 
er, 23 Carmine street, by Steers & Menke, 
$764; Francis McMulkin Co., $185; and C. 
Heidelberger’s Sons, $507. The business was 
conducted for many years by Samuel Ehr- 
man, husband of Mrs. Jette Ehrmann, but 
for the past two years it has been conducted 
in her name. The store was a large one, and 
bg known as the Washington Market Beef 


The No Ice Machine Co., of Queens, New 
York City, has been incorporated to make 
ice machines. The directors are Daniel C. 
Smith, Queens; Gilbert K. Haroun, Oscar P. 
Williams, Rockville Centre. 

Sol. Haas, the well-known butcher of Sec- 
ond ave. and 36th st., is considered one of 
the best beef figurers in the city. 

The Retail Butchers’ Dressed Meat Com- 
pany now consists of a promised incorpora- 
tion of $750,000, endorsements by the sur- 
rounding butchers’ associations and a desire 
to sell the stock to the public. If it is a 
good thing the marketmen should gobble up 
every share themselves. Is it? 


HOW THE U. D. B. SALE RUMOR 
STARTED. 


The report circulated last week—and con- 
tradicted by The National Provisioner—that 
the United Dressed Beef Co.’s plant had been 
sold to Nelson Morris & Co., or another like- 
ly originated in the fact that Nelson Morris & 
Co. had bought the St. Louis Dressed Beef 
plant. The rumor from Chicago with U. D. 
B. substituted for St. L. D. B. 


THAT “KOSHER” SCRAP 


There seems to be more in the “kosher” 
butcher trouble on the East Side of New 
York City than meat prices. It is a racial 
split and a racial fight for racial reasons. 
The “Reformers” are fighting the other fac- 


tion and making large claims. The “Re- 
tail Grocers’ Advocate” has heard things 


and this is what our pungent contemporary 
says about them: 

“To support the arbitrary claims of these 
self-styled ‘reformers,’ representatives of the 
race, etc., ete., they have demanded that the 
koshers who have displeased them shall go, 
and in their places about 400 newcomers shall 
be installed, about 40 having already entered 
the field—but, I understand they have not 
found it the paradise they expected it to he.” 


The number of kosher butchers in New 
York City are as follows: 
Se foe iy, oe oe wag Welaes © 453 
asec ager oe Ott eke beers 42 
Ser Cntr ee 113 
rg ee ee ee 46 
EE TE SE cis cn 4 00s sence enn 14 
MEE ccc cvenue ne ms oa as oe urea eae 658 


There are 280,000 Hebrews in the city. The 
above butchers claim a following of 82,000 
of these. 

“Neither of the opposing forces will give 
in,’ says our contemporary, “until a ‘finish 
fight’ has been waged, so say their adher- 
ents.” 


BUTCHERED HIS WIFE 


George Slater, the butcher at 23 Clarkson 
st., killed his wife Friday of last week and 
then tried to commit suicide. He stabbed 
her. Jealousy. 

Branch Manager Henry M. Thormann., of 
Armour & Co.’s staff, went home last week 
to find that a dastardly outrage had been 
perpetrated upon his wife, who was horribly 
beaten by two thugs at her home, 54th st. 
and 8th ave., Brooklyn, who beat the lady 
into insensibility to silence her. Mrs. Thor- 
mann was horribly bruised and lacerated. 
She made a heroic fight in the battle for her 
life. Very little loot was secured. 


A Musical Butcher 


A well-known New York City butcher has 
a deep basso profundo voice. Meat prices 
went high and he cast around for some otber 
source of income. A prominent theatrical 
manager prompted him to have his voice 
trained, promising him a lucrative engage- 
ment. That was a couple of weeks ago. One 
day last week the residents of a certain ais- 
trict threatened to complain to the Board 
of Health that some one was keeping a jack- 
ass in his back yard without a permit and 
that his loud braying annoyed the residents 
of the neighborhood and disturbed their rest. 
When it was learned that the objectionable 
animal was nothing more than the strenuous 
butcher musie pupil the residents were pro- 
fuse in their apologies. The hours for in- 
struction were changed to the day time, and 
now the windows opposite are beaded with 
the heads of admirers thrust out to listen 
to the “roaring melody” which gets deeper, 
rounder and softer every day. But the gift- 
ed butcher did not much like the fact that 
his voice was at first mistaken for that un- 
popular feur-legged “critter.” Smethwick, 
England, also has a musical butcher. His 
name is Richards, and he has written a 
creditable cantata. 


Butcher Dog's “Lady” Diet 


Pet dogs may be expensive luxuries for 
butchers when they take to the necks of their 
lady customers. Butcher Charles Schlecht, 
of 1582 Gates avenue, Brooklyn, has a $20,- 
000 suit on trial against him beause his 
“good, kind, gentle tiger mastiff dog” at- 
tacked and bit a lady’s neck. This happened 
in 1900. The dog is just now learning wheth- 
er he is a “picture of good nature” or a 
“common brute.” 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S BUILDNG 


Swift & Company will erect their seven- 
story brick packing house at 44th st. and Ist 
ave. The structure will be 110x100 ft. The 
excavations are well down for the two below- 
ground stories. The premises to be erected 
will simply be a storage warehouse and in no 
sense a factory. It is not being built for kill- 
ing. 


An Observant Boy 


A Ninth ave. butcher had a bright boy. He 
sat gazing at a fly, which he had knocked 
into the ink bottle and dug out, zigzagging 
his father’s new account book. 

“Mamma,” he exclaimed, pointing at the 
moving object, “it writes dus like papa doos.” 


icTross 


ANIMALS AND SALT 


Among certain people there is a strong idea 
that nothing is worse for dogs than salt, 
but as a matter of fact, when administered in 
small quantities, it materially the 
process of digestion. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that to give dogs or any other animals 
broth or potliquor in which salt pork or 
bacon has been boiled would be almost equiv- 
alent to giving them a small dose of poison. 

The use of salt among horses, cattle, and 
sheep is advocated by the highest veterin- 
ary authorities. Pigs, on the contrary, are 
extremely susceptible to the poisonous influ- 
ence of the agent, and experiments have been 
made which have had, after small doses reg- 
ularly administered. fatal results. Habitually, 
as a matter of cour’. cll animals consume a 
certain portion of 52 s it exists in certain 
proportions in most \-ticles of food.—Lon- 
don Meat-Trades Jo:'rnal. 


assists 


The “lady” butcher is quite frequent in 
England. The census of last year showed 
that York county had 12,557 male butchers 
and meat salesmen and 370 female ditto. Of 
these “lady” meat folks, 73 were employers, 
126 worked for employers and 165 were their 
own “bosses”—worked for themselves, 





LocaL AND PERSONAL 


The St. Louis Dressed Beef and Provision 
Co.’s plant has been sold to Thomas A. 
Crouch, et al. for about $2,000,000. This 
company was a consolidation of butchers. 

The Houston Packing Co., of Houston, 
Tex., is one of the biggest individual distrib- 
uting concerns in the Lone Star State. 

The West Side Market Commission of 
Cleveland, O., says that the new market- 
house site will cost $155,000. 

Fully 250 Buffalo, N. Y., butchers are in 
default of their city licenses. The penalty 
is $50 each, or $12,200. 

Some Wabash, Ind., farmers and people 
have formed a “meat club.” Only steers 
under four years old are bought. The hide, 
tallow, ete., run the shop. 

Utica, N. Y., is said to be full of “bob 
veal.” The inspectors’ eyes are on nine 
meat markets that are under suspicion of 
handling the stuff. 

Beef woke up in Syracuse, N. Y., last week 
and folks got the buying fever once more. 
The intrusion of some Texans started the 
market. 

Dr. Hirth, a Milwaukee, Wis., psysician, 
is suing a liverwurst concern (Weisel & Co.) 
for a $50 fee for inspecting a sausage fac- 
tory. He nosed around for 25 minutes: 
charge $2 per minute. 


BUTCHERS THAT HAVE DIED 


Emil Shoenberger, the prominent market- 
man at New Haven, Conn., died last week. He 
was 52 years old and lived in New Haven 35 
years. 

Charles Bridge, the well-known retired beef 
znd pork packer of Albany, N. Y., died in 
that city last week. He was highly esteem- 


ed by all. 


MARKETS BURNED OR IN TROUBLE 


Cooper’s meat market at Union Springs, 
N. Y., has been destroyed by fire. 

Marshall & Phillips’ market, at Decatur, 
Ala., was last week burned. Loss about $2; 
000. 

NEW SHOPS 

Walter Cannon has opened his new market 
at Plymouth, Ill. 

The Kern Packing and Cold Storage Com- 
pany opened its meat market at 1628 Main 
street, Lafayette, Ind. 

It is rumored that the Armour Packing 
Company will install an immense retail meat 
market on Oak street, Quincey, II. 

Archer & Hall are building a meat market 
at corner Church street and the Public 
Square, Hannibal, N. Y. 

Napoleon Lebeau has re-opened his pro- 
vision store at Grafton, Mass. 

Fred. J. French has opened his market on 
West First st.. Fulton, N. Y. 

Thomas F. Gordon opened a meat market 
at Sylvan Beach, near Oneida, N. Y., last 
week. 

Michael J. McMahon has opened a provis- 
ion store corner Myrtle and Hampshire Sts., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

J. A. Cagnon has bought a plot of land 
in Gilbertville, Mass., on which he will build 
a meat market. 

F. E. Austin has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Main and Water Sts., Coudersport, 
Pa. 

The Main Cash Meat Market is opened at 
Shahopee, Minn., by Frank Dellaye. 

Another “Mohican” provision store has been 
opened. This one is at 98 Broadway, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Samuel McAuley will soon open a retail 
market at Hartford, Conn. 

A delicatessen store will be opened the end 
of the summer in the Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

The Boston Cash Market, Main and College 
Sts., Middletown, Conn., is now open. 

Harry Swisher opens a butcher shop on 
South Main St., Fort Scott, Kan. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


FOR OIL, LARD, SUGAR, TALLOW, COTTON, 


TANKAGE, FERTILIZERS, WOOL AND 
LEATHER IN FOUR SIZES. 


Correspondence THOMAS-ALBRIGHT co., 
Solicited. % % GOSHEN, IND. 

















TANNING CHEMISTS 








If you will send us samples of your 
spent tan, tanning extracts, greases, 
and all your by-products, we will give 
you pompt and accurate analysis, 
and tell you how to get the most 
money from your waste products. 





ere 8 sizes. Ja es 
eber Gas & 
Gasoline Engine 


Tanning chemistry a specialty Con Bor, Ae 














THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER LABORATORY 


Official Chemists to the N. Y. Produce Exchange 
, NEW YORK CITY 














. Hygienic Protect?ve, 
N ] N Deodorizer, Disinfectant, 
4 4 Parasiticide, 


Prevents the growth and propagation of fungi, mildew, dry-rot, etc., and all destructive and dileterious fungi in build- 
ings and human habitations. 

Cellars and walls’ of Packing and Slaughterhouses, etc., are washed with watery solutions 1:100, by which means fungi 
are destroyed and the formation of mold is effectually prevented. 

It keeps walls and vaults free from dampness, removes unwholesome odors from gutters, stables, closets, prevents wood- 
work from rotting or becoming moldy. 


Antinonnin is POSITIVELY DEVOID OF ALL ODOR; it is NOT VOLATILE, like most anti-parasitic remedies; it 
is SOLUBLE IN WATER, and READILY PENETRATES wood. 

It is generally employed in the form of a solution of one pound Antinonnin to from five to fifteen gallons of water or 
whitewash. 


FOR LITERATURE and SAMPLES APPLY TO 


EDWARD H. BUEHLER. FARBENFABRIKEN GF ELBERFELD CO. 


134 Lake St., Chi i. 
seat SELLING AGENTS FOR THE V. S. 


BP. J. TORMEY. 


820 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. P. O. BOX 2660. 40 SYONE ST., NEW YOR 








OUR SPECIALTY “44 BRAND” 


BUTTER OIL IN CAR LOTS 


FOR MARGERINE MANVFACTVRERS 


SOVTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY, 


Head Office: 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Mills and Refineries in Georgia, North and South | MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis- COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


lane, Texas and Mississippi. < «< «<« < < 
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LIVE STOCK REVIEWS 








OMAHA 


CATTLE.—Good to choice dry fat beeves 
have scored an advance of fully 25c. this 
week, and the supply has fallen away short 
of the demand. On the other hand common 
half fat and warmed up grades ruled slow and 
weak throughout. Good cows and heifers 
have also ruled stronger while buyers have 
pounded the market on anything that showed 
grass. Veal calves are about a half dollar 
lower than last week and bulls, stags, etc., 
are also selling at unevenly low prices. In 
stockers and feeders the volume of the busi- 
ness has been small. Heavy steers of good 
quality have commanded a ready sale right 
along at strong prices, but low grade light 
weight stuff has been a drug on the market 
all week at mean figures. 

HOGS.—In spite of the heavy receipts 
there has been a further advance in the mar- 
ket prices, showing a 10@15c. advance and 
making another high-water mark for the 
month of June. There has been no material 
change in the condition surrounding and gov- 
erning the trade. Packers report an unprece- 
dented demand for both fresh and cured 
meats, and as a consequence they have bought 
the hogs freely as usual paying a premium 
for the heavy and butcher weight loads, but 
giving more attention to quality than to 
weight. Owing to the exceptionally good 
quality of the hogs the range of prices has 
not been very wide, although the inferior 
light weight stuff has been rather slow sale 
at times. Iowa is contributing almost half 
of the receipts at this time owing to the fact 
that they are selling on a basis of full Chi- 
cago prices for the bulk of the hogs. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of Western grassers 
continue to increase, and prices continue to 
go down the decline for the week amounting 
to 50@75c. No fed stock is coming now, and 
a good share of the range stock is only fit for 
feeders. The demand for the latter is im- 
proving, but packers are very indifferent 
buyers of all grades. 


2 
eo —___— 


ST. JOSEPH 


Receipts of cattle reached fairly good 
proportions last week. The demand for the 
good class of beeves ruled strong and prices 
gained 15 to 25 with medium kinds up 10 to 
l5c., but common grass fed steers sold weak 
to 10c. lower; a good many cattle sold above 
7.00, with well fatted natives showing much 
contact with grass going at 7.75. Quarantine 
steers were in demand at an advance of 15 
to 25c., with twenty loads selling at 6.15 on 
Saturday. Cows and heifers having quality 
and weight were in demand at 15 to 25ce. 
better prices, but cutters and canners found 
slow sale at barely steady values. The 
quarantine offerings, however, gained 10 to 
l5e. The strong demand from both country 
buyers and regular dealers continues strong 
for good stockers and feeders, and prices ad- 
vanced mostly 25c. again, or at the high 
point of the year, with receipts being of light 
numbers. The commoner light kinds show 
no improvement. 

The trend of hog prices was higher for the 
first two days of the week and packers were 
anxious for the supplies, and the top on the 
latter day was the highest at 7.85 reached 





was slightly under that of the last few 
weeks. The range of prices to-day was 7.58 
to 7.85, with the bulk selling at 7.60 to 7.75. 
Arrivals in the sheep department were 
moderate, with the bulk of the offerings early 
in the week running to Southwest and West- 
erp range sheep, but towards the latter part 
receipts were principally natives and Texas. 
‘lhe week opened up with a lower tendency 
to values and the week closed at the low 
point of the season on all classes of sheep 
and lambs, with common and medium grassy 
generally going back to the country pastures. 
The good class of spring lambs declined 25 
to 35c., with some extra fine qualitied fat 
grades at 7.05 early in the week. Shorn 
lambs and common and medium kinds broke 


75e. to $1. Good ewes sold 25c. lower, while 
all other kinds of sheep lost 50 to 75c. 
— 
ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner 
from Evans-Snider-Buel Co.) 


Market conditions and receipts for week 
ending Saturday, June 28, 1902, were as fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS.—Cattle, 22,013; hogs, 19,474; 
sheep, 23,677. 

CATTLE. — Receipts of Texas cattle 
amounted to 505 cars, 156 cars less than last 
week. Quality and finish were some better. 
Best fat, good weight, strictly choice, dry- 
lot steers were 10 to l5c. higher; pretty good 
kinds of good weight steers were about 25c. 
higher; common and medium classes, which 
showed the greatest decline, ruled 25 to 50c. 
higher than the low time of last week. The 
run of cow and heifer butcher stuff was fair- 
ly liberal, but prices on the bulk of this class 
ruled 10 to 15e higher. A moderate supply 
of bulls was on sale, and prices were about 
the same as last week. During the week a 
good many light weight, half-fat heifers were 
on sale—that is, a class too heavy for veal 
and hardly heavy enough for beef, which sold 
at very unsatisfactory prices, the bulk bring- 
ing from $2.25 to $2.75. We think the dry 
weather in portions of Texas is the principal 
cause of shipments of this class of stuff, and 
where practicable to hold we advise doing 
so, as these heifers are worth more in the 
country than on the market. Under liberal 
receipts, prices on calves declined 50c. to $1. 
During the past week steers sold in full range 
of $2.35 to $6.75, bulk $4 to $5.90; cows and 
heifers, $2 to $4.25, bulk $2.75 to $3.35; stags 
and oxen, $3.35 to $4.25; bulls, $2.60 to $4.50; 
calves, 2.25 to $5 per ewt., and $3 to $11.75 
per head, bulk $7 to $9.25. Receipts in the 
native division were light, and no cattle as 
good as the ones we sold last week were in- 
cluded in the run. The week’s top was $8 for 
two loads of steers and heifers which aver- 
aged 1,198 lbs. Bulk of best cattle sold 10 
to lie. higher; pretty good kinds were about 
steady; common grassy kinds showed some 
decline. Cow and heifer butcher stuff was in 
light receipts; best grades met with a good 
demand, while medium to pretty good kinds 
ruled 10 to 15e. higher, and common grades 
were fully steady. Receipts of stockers and 
feeders were light, and although the quality 
was common, a good inquiry prevailed, and 
medium to best grades sold 10 to 15c. higher, 
while common classes brought fully steady 


week, but closed with a loss of about 50c. per 
ewt. 

HOGS.—The week opened with moderate 
receipts and higher tendencies. Later, under 
more liberal offerings and lighter demand, 
prices showed some decline, but closed about 
Se. higher than last week’s quotations, or 
about $1.50 higher on best grades than the 
corresponding time last year. Sales at the 
close of the week were made at the follow- 
ing values: Butchers and prime _heavies, 
$7.50 to $7.75; light mixed, $7.30 to $7.60; 
heavy pigs, $6.80 to $7.25; light pigs, $6.50 to 
$7; rough heavies, $6.50 to $7.25. 

SHEEP.—Under liberal receipts, the mar- 
ket ruled slow and draggy throughout the 
week, and lower tendencies prevailed each 
day, especially on medium and common 
grades. The week closed with best lots of 
mixed sheep selling from $3 to $3.50; best 
lambs, $6 to $6.75; with a good many useful 
lambs bringing from $4 to $5; bucks, $2; 
stockers, $2.25 to $2.75. 

Purchases for the week were: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Nelson Morris & Co... 5,790 5,881 6,27 
Cee 7,654 7,399 10,356 
St. Louis D’d. Beef Co. 2,872 1,303 396 
MI Gis oe Swen 1,961 anes adie 
eee 705 2,780 1,752 
Eastern account ...... = 1,381 ail 
eer 207 aA 
Ee es eee 72 es 


Tuesday, July 1, 1902. 
CATTLE.—Under heavy receipts; Quaran- 
tine cattle are 25 to 45c. lower than last 
week. Native cattle also show some decline. 
HOGS.—Under light receipts; prices are 10 
to 15c. higher than last Saturday. 
SHEEP.—Arrivals have been nominal, and 
the market ruled steady. 





->——_ 


KANSAS CITY 


Cattle receipts this week were 32,400; last 
week, 30,100; same week last year, 32,600. 
Increased supplies this week caused uneven 
market. Southern receipts much heavier 
than normal, affecting all grades. Quality of 
grassers improves and high prices are draw- 
ing them in. A decline of 10 to 20 cents on 
Monday has been regained and prices gener- 
ally are steady. Dry lot cattle are searce as 
ever and selling as high. Feeder and steck- 
er demand improves with flattering crop 


prospects. Prices unevenly higher; best de- 
mand for light feeders and stockers. Milch 
cows weak at $25 to $50. 

Hog receipts this week were 27,2 last 


week, 35,500; same week last year, 68,200. 
Market was featureless. Good and steady 
demand for what few pigs are coming. Prices 
fully steady with trifling advances in cases. 
Packers consider it useless to attempt to 
draw in more hogs by paying higher prices, 
deeming the fact that few hogs coming is 
proof that there are few in the country to 
come. Top for the week, 7.92%. 

Sheep receipts this week were 11,900; last 
week, 25,000; same week last year, 12,300. 
Disastrous market of last week checked re- 
ceipts with corresponding improvement. This 
week all grades profited by light supplies 
aided by good demand has put prices where 
they were at the beginning of last week. 
First shipment of Utah sheep of the season 
was too thin for killers; taken by feeder at 
2.80 weighing 90 pounds. 

Packers’ purchases were: 





since 1893. With continued liberal market- prices. Receipts of milk cows and calves Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ing, however, packers were enabled, coupled were fairly liberal; best ones were in strong Armour 6,153 6.212 1,034 
with lower provision trade, to reduce their demand at shade higher prices; common and Fowler ‘ 50% 4,605 540 
costs on most of the remaining days of the medium grades held stead. During the week Schwarzschild 2.721 2,457 2,520 
week. The quality of the hogs was general- milkers sold at a full range of $18 to $47.50 ‘Swut 4,788 7.754 3 701 
ly good to choice, with a sprinkling of fancy per cow and calf, bulk bringing $23 to $38.50. Cudahy 3,638 5,349 1,355 
heavies being included. The average weight Veal calves ruled strong the fore part of the Ruddy 323 29 358 
BRIGHTWOOD 





SPRINGFIELD PROVISION CO. 


PORK PACKERS, LARD REFINERS, and 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Bx’ aHTWOOD BRANDS of Sausages, Frankforts, Bolognas, Polish Bolegnas, 
Pressed Ham, Minced Ham and Bacon. 


MASS., U.S.A. 
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LIVE STOCK 













RECEIPTS. 

Receipts Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Saturday, June 28 183 7 9.824 3,147 
Tuesday, June 24.. 4,015 2,192 18,494 11,502 
Wednesday, June 25 19,356 1,367 35,186 17,943 
Thursday, June 26 7,558 1,408 31,667 17,943 
Friday, June 27 . 2,198 noo 24,444 6,086 
Monday, June 30 . 14,204 3% 20,630 18,668 
Tuesday, July 1 4,000 17,000 13,000 
Week thus far os 18,264 46,630 31,668 
Same time last week. ..20,964 38,002 
Cor. time 1901.. . 27,369 57,283 38,427 
Total last week.. wo 59 5,819 153,457 78,234 
Previous week 88 5,664 148,248 67,447 
Cor. week 1901 4,785 4,023 131,053 75,736 
Cor. week 1900..... 50,220 3,960 154,000 51,784 

Shipments 
Tuesday, June 24....... 45 1,646 
Wednesday, June 25 a | 1,210 
Thursday, June 26... 33 1,499 
Friday, June 27 40 465 
Saturday , 6 504 
Monday, June 30 7 549 
Tuesday, July 1 100 2,000 1,000 

RANGE OF CATTLE VALUES. 
Extra good beeves, 1,400 to 1,700 Ibs..... 7.50@8.50 


& 


Good to choice beeves, 1,200 to 1,600 Ibs. .8.00@7.75 


Fair to medium shipping ex. steers...... 6.85@7.25 
Plain to common beef steers.......... .5.50@6.00 


Common to rough, 1,000 to 1,200 Ibs.... 


o 


.00@5.50 


Good to fancy feeders, 800 to 1,200 Ibs... .4.50@5.25 
Fair to medium feeders es : 00@4.50 
Plain to fair light stockers.. 00@4.00 
Bulls, good to choice.... 50@5.50 
Bulls, common to medium 00@4.00 
Good fat cows and heifers D0@5.50 


Good cutting and fair beef cows... 
Common to good canning cows..... 
Corn fed Western steers. . 
Pe DeMOS. GO0STBs c cccccccccccccccss 
Texas cows, bulls and plain steers 


00@4.50 
50@2.75 
WO@S.00 
HO0@7T.50 
-00@5.00 


ee er er 


RANGE OF HOG VALUES. 

Se 
Selected heavy and medium butchers...... 7 
Good to choice heavy packing........... 7 
Fair to good heavy packing.. 
Good to choice heavy mixed 
Good to choice light mixed..... 
Assorted light, 160 to 190 lbs 
Pigs, 70 to 125 ibs 
Rough stags and 


@7.97% 
75@7.90 
60@7.75 
W@T.65 
@7.65 
7.45 

7.35@7.00 
saeenedeu 6.00@6.75 
eons -. +» 6.75@6.75 











throwouts. . 


RANGE OF SHEEP VALUES. 


Export muttons, sheep and yearlings... ...3.50@3.90 
Medium to choice mixed natives..........3.00@3.50 
Good to prime Western muttons..........3.75@4.25 
Fair to fat choice ewes.............. , 65 





Plain ewes, coarse lots and feeders 


Culls, bucks and tail end lots.... 2.00@2.50 
Plain to choice yearling feeders. 3.50@4.00 
Lambs, poor to fair 4.50@6.50 


Lambs, good to fancy 6.00@6.35 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES LAST WEEK 
Armour & Co 39,600 
Anglo-American 8,500 
toyd & Lanham ‘bee 7,500 
Continental Packing Co 7,200 
T. J. Lipton & Co ennbeus eneikes 4,100 
G, H. Hammond & Co.. 6,000 
Se SD OD Qe cececcccedscecss 8,300 
ee... -ssksateccuscneemnene 30,000 
8. & 8S ° 7.500 
City butchers 6,200 

Total 124,900 

FACKERS’ PURCHASES LAST WEEK 
Armour & Co 39,600 
Anglo-American 8,00 
Boyd & Lunham 7.500 
Continental Packing Co 7,200 
T. J. Lipton & Co.. 4,100 
G. H. Hammond & Co 6,000 
Nelson Morris & Co. 8,300 
Swift & Company 30,000 
8. & 8S 7.500 
City Butchers 6,200 


— 2, 
~ 


General Live Stock Situation 
ecial Letter to Tne National Provisioner from 
the Mallory Commission Co.) 


HOGS.—The moderate receipts of hogs on 


Monday gave the buyers a chance not only 
to clean up the fresh receipts, but also the 
6,000 head left over from Saturday, and the 
trade now with a 


starts clean slate for the 


of the week. It has been fashion- 
able of late to leave a few thousand hogs 
in the pens over night, and this on top of 
the receipts the next morning enabled the 
packers to force a decline. This has been 
repeatedly, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, but the undertone of strength to 
the market so far has prevented permanent 
reactions and hogs continue to sell at the 
7.974% being 
the price paid for a few of the best hogs. 


balance 


done 


high point of the year, 7.95 and 


Of course, the scarcity and high price of 
corn and other feeds in the country makes 
it necessary for the feeders to obtain high 
prices in order to realize a profit on their 
hogs, but taking everything into considera- 
tion the farmers generally are making good 
money this year on their stock. These prices 
continue to be very tempting to the producer 
and everything is shipped out very close, as 
was evidenced by the poor quality of the 
hogs the first two days of the week. 

There will be no market here on the Fourth 
of July and no kind of stock sold or weighed, 
but the arrivals will be cared for as usual 
and sold the next day (Saturday). This will 
cut down the week’s receipts, and with the 
good clearance that is being made every day 
the prospect seems more favorable than ever 
for the highest price of the year to be paid. 
The situation in the hog market continues 
very strong, and, unless the unforeseen hap- 
pens, present prices may look low before the 
end of the we do not 
to be discounting the 
future our 
shippers to buy and sell on the present mar- 
ket, as we believe by doing so they will 
realize a good profit out of the business. 

The weather has been very cool and favor- 
able for the last week or ten days for the 
shipment of hogs, but it is just as necessary 
as ever to exercise great care in loading and 
shipping, for hotter days may be expected 
any time, and dead hogs in the car wipe out 
the profits very fast. 


summer. 
understood 


However, 
wish as 


market, and continue to advise 


~_ 

‘To-day (Tuesday) the receipts were mod- 
erate, the market ruled strong and prices 
about 5c. higher, closing strong with all sold. 
The bulk of the good hogs sold from 7.60@ 
7.85, with the tops at 7.97%, and had the 
quality been as good as formerly the 8c. 
mark would undoubtedly have been reached; 
fair to good mixed hogs are selling at 7.50 
@7.75. It will be seen that the range in 
prices is very wide, and as the quality grows 
poorer the spread will grow greater, which 
necessitates better judgment than ever on 
the part of both salesmen and buyers. The 
prospect looks favorable for the balance of 
the week. 

CATTLE.—The high prices prevalent for 
the better class of cattle does not seem to 
dampen the ardor of the trade, and the light 
receipts on Monday (15,500 head) gave the 
salesmen a chance to push the price siill 
higher, and an advance of l0@l5c. was 
scored, some choice steers selling at 8.50. 
This, of course, is the highest water mark 
reached in a great many years. The lower 
grade of cattle, however, continue to hover 
around the prices current at the close of last 
week, for, as we have noted before, the gen- 
eral quality of the cattle is not good and 


anything showing grass is neglected. The 
demand on export account was limited as 


the foreign markets ruled weak and lower, 
but the receipts have been well bought up 
by the packers and Eastern shippers, and 
the prospect continues favorable for the near 
future. 

teceipts of Texas cattle, also, were mod- 
erate, and the market no better than steady 
compared with last week, when the best 
grades sold at the highest point reached in 
many years. The few grass range cattle 
coming now, while selling at prices that are 


Chicago Provision Market and Range 
of Prices 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1902. 


Open High Low Close 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 


GU a scecsccncesies 10.57% 10.62% 10.55 10.60 

BOS cccccccccsccvce 10.62% 10.62% 10.55 10.60 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 

I ian nnanss cat 10.65 10.67% 10.65 10.67% 

SE. owacdcned 10.65 10.67% 10.60 10.67% 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

OO ee 18.27% 18.27% 18.22% 18.27 
GE sthcavacuevaved 18.55 18.55 18.47% 18.50 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1902. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
DE Saheb ake seuseeee 10.60 10.72% 10.60 10.70 
BIS Secvesccccseses 10.60 10.75 10.60 10.72% 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
OO  gedbcccdercedes 10.65 10.70 10.65 10.65 
GORE: Ubsedaccccvccud 10.67% 10.72% 10.67% 10.67% 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
erent se 18.25 18.42% 18.25 18.35 
BUNS Wés vc nccsstescss 18.52% 18.62% 18.47% 18.55 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 
LARD-—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 
FP: wns ctdviseosies 10.70 10.72% 10.67% 10.70 
BEES . nwiwancsecencas 10.70 10.75 10.67% 10.70 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
} . BOC re 10.62% 10.65 10.62% 10.65 
Wes wenensccavaseve 10.67% 10.67% 10.65 10.67% 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
BE annan 0 casoeuwde 18.40 18.42% 18.40 18.42% 
BS aeccccccceccecs 18.55 18.57% 18.55 18.57% 
THURSDAY, JULY 3. 
LARD. 
Dele edbeseviccs 10.65 10.75 10.65 10.75 
September ...... 10.67% 10.75 10.67% 10.75 
BS. 
IOS cmbtace cease 10.60 10.72% 10.60 10.72% 
PORK. 
} are 18.55 18.57% 18.15 18.55 
September ...... 18.55 18.72% 18.52% 18.67% 





relatively low compared with the choice corn- 
fed natives, are disposed of at prices that 
compare favorably with former years, al- 
though we look for some increase in the re- 
ceipts of grass range stock and some decline 
in the market. 

The better class of butcher stock yesterday 
sold 10@15e. higher, but to-day, as usual on 
Tuesday, the market ruled slow and prices 
generally are not much different from the 
close of last week. The demand for stockers. 
and feeders is good, both from outside sourees 
and from the local traders, and good strong 
weight feeders advanced 10@l5c., while 
others were steady at last week’s prices. 

SHEEP.—Conditions in this department 
are about the same as one week ago, sheep 
selling at the low point of the season, while 
lambs are bringing good strong prices. The 
first range lambs of the season were sold this 
week at 6.90, the highest price recorded for 
range lambs. We look for a little better 
market next week for sheep, as we believe 
this decline will check the run of Western 
sheep. Natives are not so plentiful as they 
were a few weeks ago, no doubt caused by 
the break in the market. The best Western 
wethers are selling at 3.50@3.65, and best 
fed wethers at 4.00@4.25; best native lambs, 
7.00@7.25. The prospect favors a _ steady 
market the balance of this week. 


—— 





Provision Letters 


Special Letter to The Navona Provisioner from 
A. C. Lazarus & Co.) 


Trade in sweet pickled and green meats 
rather quiet, with no material change in quo- 
tations. 

We quote to-day’s market as follows: 

Green hams, 10-12 ave., nom. 1154; do, 12- 
14 ave., nom. 115%; do, 14-16 ave., nom. 115%; 
do, 18-20 ave., nom. 115g; green picnics, 5-6 
ave., nom. 9@91%; do, 6-8 ave., nom. 9@914; 
do, 8-10 ave., nom. 9@914; green N. Y. shoul- 
ders, 10-12 ave., nom. 9@91%4; green skinned 
hams, 16-18 ave., nom. 12%; do, 18-20 ave., 
nom. 12%; green clear bellies, 6-8 ave., nom. 


13; do, 8-10 ave., nom. 1134@11%; do, 10-12 
ave., nom. 114,@11%. 
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: DRESSED HOGS 
HE ARKETS mAs hi oscar og 
Sc can vobnaaeeenia bosses <a 
Ga dicedccdédcsssdsévésoncbsanenas 9%@ 10 
SS Bie bwetcccconenccessodccunseauetoes @ 10 
. - SD BET Wn acces ccsveccodvcicssccpend- cece @ 10% 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Spring Lambs, ChO1ce.,........+. secceeseres 13 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF LIVE CATTLE Sprint Lambe’ medium, 60 gpod.......2.... lise 12 
Spring Lambs, common to fair.............+ 10 @ll 
1D WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO JUNE 30, 1902. on — CUMS. . 6.45. eereceeseeeeroens 9 e 9% 
@ . by GRE cosccccccectececcescosecoesseos 8 
1 >. Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Hogs. SM ct betancs tas scnundedeensakeuabed @ i% 
6 b eines Mh. CEE 3,203 ... 2,208 39,795 5,901 Sheep. fair to MeMIUM..........seeeeeeeeeee 7@ 
14 b. OT SF 2,085 144 9,256 2,063 783 Sheep, Evecttece seccbenerocencseenenhen 6 @ 
‘ Vortioth S€......0.. sa) ane ree 13,936 
West Sh. RB. R..... 2,067 41 462 ae 
BEST TABLE SOUPS Lehiagh Valley..... LO. is ce 600 3,066 DRESSED POULTRY 
Per doz. Seattering ......... coe e680 88 33 . 
= a =. Leos Pidédennatesdacevvacuasauiue a4 Total same pow ay po am on ICED 
x enasucasevenene o. 8 OTBES weecccccers ose ISD 5: 1s—West’ 7 best 5 
Kidney, 2 f.. 1 or 2 doz. 2.16 Totals last week...10,902 281 12,929 39,889 23,224 ee ae lata iB 4 i 
Pe turtle, 2 >} or 2 do 1.85 2 Tarteays —Poor to Milr......ccce-s cesescccece 8 @ ll 
gatawney, 2 ®., 1 or 2 doz 1.86 WEEKLY EXPORTS TO JUNE 30, 1902. Chiekens, Phila. broilers, large, fancy....... 2% @ 28 
Few pang ones d0Z....... 1.85 . , Chickens, Phila. broilers, mixed sizes...... WU @ % 
80 Boutlll 2 i yt 3 LS Live Live Qrs. of Chickens, Penn. broilers, large, per b....... 21 @ 23 
mee 4 Bouilli’ 6 D1 1 or 2 doz 1.86 cattle. sheep. beef. | Chickens, Penn. broilers, small ............- 6 @ 18 
Sem —. D., ca y £75 Morris Beef Co., ss. Oceanic 2.249 Chickens. Western broilers. large dry-p’k’d. 18 @ 19 
J omen Me iors ons 1.85 Morris Beef Co., ss. Cevic......... "**  *"" 9'7g9 +~«~=- Chickens, Western broilers, large scalded... 16 @ 17 
ullenne. T or 2 doz. — oe cot a, a aaa fo ‘ Chickens, Western broilers, small ...... 13 @ B 
Stim Beef Co., - a... ; : ; : si 2,000 Chickens, Southern broilers, small.......... 13 @ b 
EXTRACT OF BEEF Swift Beef Co.,'ss. Oceanic....... sisi isso ee See, oe mee i 
. Swift Beef Co., ss. Bohemian..... 360 eee ods Owls, TD, SCAKIOR, AVES. OEM....--+. > rf 
Solid 7 She wr ven Fowls, Southwestern. ........ss.esseeeeeees @ 12% 
J. Shamberg & Son, ss, Cevic..... 405 1,015 Fowls. Western poor to fair 0 @ 
Schwarzschild & Sulzb’r, ss. Cevic. 405 ane me Old Roosters, per tb eat te 3 es . @ 8% 
1 oz. jars, one dozen in box..............00 Schw’zschild & Sulzb’r, ss. St. Paul ... 1,200 Spring Ducklings, , an k . fe. ‘per D.... 4 @ 15 
2 oz. jars, one dozen in box.. W. A. Sherman, ss. Hindoo....... Te Spring Geese, Eastern, per 1b ee ” 90 @ 2 
4 oz. jars, one dozen in box. G. H. Hammond & Co., ss. Bohem'n 1,900  §quabs, prime. large, white, per doz...--.. : 2.25 @ 2.60 
$2 T= rfl ee ce ee EE i cotresnsacssseesd 2.00 @ 
16 oz. jars, half-dozen in box. Total exports. .........0.eeeeees 1,612 1,015 12,085 Squabs, dark, per dO7.........+sssseeeeeeeee 1.25 @ 1.50 
Two, 5and 10 D. tins.......... Total exports last week........... 2,117 1,102 13,650 
Boston exports this week......... 2,652 1,500 7,631 
Fluids Baltimore exports this week....... 310 ose eee FROZEN 
Clari- Philadelphia exports this week....1,021 aw 800 Turkeys—No 1, young hens.... ............. 19 @ 
Superior. fied, Newport News exports this week.. 601 oss eee Turkeys—Young toms...........-see-seeeee 19 @ 
2 oz. bottles, 1 doz. in box...... Ste 00 $3.19 Montreal exports this week........ 2,959 2,752 Kos Turkeys—NoO. 2....++++0seseeseeeeee --. 18 g 15 
4 0z. bottles, 1 doz. in DOX..............00- 4.20 GBD «TO LOnGOn..... 2.50 cesccccccvcscees 2,387 1,347 2,990 Capons, fancy, large..................- 18 19 
8 oz. bottles, 1 doz. in box...............+ 7.50 Ne SS errr rere 4,884 2,515 16,327  Chickens—Large, soft-meated. fancy... 16 @ 17 
16 oz. bottles, % doz. in box........... .... OT TS eS ern 1'334 948 Chickens—Av erage, Ne Oa ws ll @ B 
Two, 5 and 10 DB. tins per B............... 80 a rere Torres 350—Cti... one Chickens—NO. 2........:sseseseesees 7@ 8 
et Eo sane ieawen ace 1,200 a No. L.. " } 4 
De BI. o. 5 6s cad aceencscedeeoes 100 457 os roilers- Scalded............-006. ee 
BARREL BEEF “Si (neaastaalelnly Nala steepnisiarate a: 000 Fowts—ne. } Sadie anrewptabbaecéueeennabies " 4 es 
Totals to all ports............... 9,155 5,267 20,517 DUCKS—NO.1...........cceceeeeeeee cereeees 14 g 5 
Totals to all ports last week....... 9,000 5,631 22,790 GOIN Ba cveuceccecensseesteséoreuleueed 10 ll 
QUOTATIONS FOR BEEVES. PROVISIONS 
Good to choice native steers............ “ae tae (Jobbing Trade) 
Medium to fair native steers............ 6. Te hams 
Common and ordinary native steers...... 4.75@ 5.90 — hams, Boit be average... snack pe $ it 
Oxen and Stags... 2.2.6.0 c cece eeeeenees 2.50@ 6.00 Smoked, hams, Heavy.............-.sseee+- 1344 e 14 
Bulls and dry cows..........-seeeeeee0s 2.00@ 5.35 California hams, ie EES ERC SRSEIRRS 10% @ 10 
Good to choice native steers 1 year ago. 5.55@ 6.12% California hams, smoked, heavy............ 10 @10%% 
a bacon, ——— cecdevcveccoccces eee 136 ¥ 
mo pl Ddeseuseennsnntenead My 
LIVE CALVES Dried beef sets............ gcresteeeestenees 4 
Th Ee a bd ndeeednniesebiewekwadias 12-14 av. a 138% Live veal calves, a few selected....... 100 @ 7.60 cuomes beet wns, per @ 4 
RRA Sie SRE Rte 16-18 av. a 14% tive veal calves, good to prime, .... @ 725 Picked bellies. light 2 
BRM ser. 1S Gramor creer err secre vec og > Plkted bales. Rex gi. 
agate gle Rea na atS a 16% Buttermilks Late deecen 206006 SbkSee RaeseNT 4.00 @ 4.50 —_ pees 9 yam weeseeess serene e 14% 
PACKERS’ SUNDRIES LIVE HOGS 
eccccccceces a 914 Hogs, heavy weights (per 100 Ibs.).......... @7.90 
a 6 GER. 5. ng0ns 4000006000000 C00n00e0 7.85 @.90 Broilers 3-3% per ir, per ke a @ 18 
a 3% Hogs, light to TEs cc vcvcccscovccssccces e = Broilers 244 to 2% oper pair, per f........ 16 @ii 
a 15 PHB. wees ee eevee ee eeeeeecreesecnsnseeeesees gd Broilers, small, per 1.......+...s.ecseceeee 1b w 16 
a 12% BOUMRB. 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccccosccccecs @ CM os vtsdstuaseboetapancns @ ll 
a 5% ESS, PEELED @7 
a 6% LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS WE TEE Wieccecdstctccccsceceoces sence e B 
a 9% " Ducks, average Western, per pair........... 70 80 
a Lambs, selected, per 100 Ibs...........+.+5+ @7.50 Ducks, Southern & Southwestern per pair.... €0 @ 70 
Leaf lard oe see > Oe ee aI @ 7.00 Geese, average, Western. per pair............1.00 @1.25 
Skinned shoulders........+--seeeeeeseeeeeseee a 9% Lambs, good to Choice............sseeseeees @ 6.50 Geese, average, Southern, per pair........... 75 @ 90 
Lambs, common to fair...........++....006+ @ 6.00 Pigeons, live, per pair........cccccccccccees @ ® 
BUTTERINE EIT. 55 -caccnseesscbbeacsecsecned @ 4.50 
. 0. B.. Chicag v.0.B..K on ee, prime ..... 1 ic See AD @ = 
cago. . 0. B.. Kansas City Sheep, Zood to Choice... .. 6... ee eee eee eeeees 8. 
No. 1 Natural color. 16 4 @ in) No. 1 a 11 Sheep, common to fair............-.eeeeeeee g 3.00 BONES, HOOFS, HAIR AND HORNS 
No a 15 
Nok SMe Vi¥4 NOB. veesessee 6 DRESSED BEEF Late ewat tea 
medias 11% @ 18% No. 4............ 1 Pa am Flat shin bones, av. 40-45 Tbs. cut, per 100 bones, per 
CITY DRESSED. NIT coirconinnanacesesunscastamiieaarante 40.00 
CURING MATERIALS Chotos native, heavy Pe caitch sake pipaete ie 11% @ uN ™ h bones, ay. 90-95 Tbs. cut, per 100 bones, per as 
Chokes MaNEVe, MERE ccccccccccccccccccccccce LL GEER «._«»«—«OM ED Ba cccccccccccvccccccccssceccocscestoccess if 
—- ba get Sayan pee 108 25 Common to fair, Native .......+.ss0ss.ss000- mt Ge [(eeetaenareimers sr 15.00 
Ses: aaccperiandiet ok taunaechcoacree cis Tea 8 WESTERN DRESSED. Horns. 734 o7. and over. steers, first quality. .$250. @ 200. 
a F sase tettte a 3% Se waaeee, pew beotedesedbanstienttaes BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES 
st eeeeeeeeseoeeeresesesoreres Choice native, light. .......cseccccccccccess 
White Clarified. ....-...--sseseeeeseeeereeees a 456 Native, COM. to fair.........006 secccceeees 
Plantation granulated. .......--.-+++sseeeeee a 4% Choice Western, heavy...........++s+eeeeeee Fresh beef tongue.........-.+2seseeeees 60c to 75 a piece 
Yellow clarified .............cceseceeeeececes a 4% Choice Western, light ......... .ceseeeeeeee Calves’ head, scalded. ... -.» Bi to 40c a piece 
Salt— Common to fair, Texan .......-...:eeeeeeee Sweet breads, veal ...... .. 25 to 75c a pair 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ds...........cceecesevececees $2.40 Good to choice heifers.... .....+..eeeeeeeees Sweet breads, beef .......... -» Se to 6c a pair 
Eng. packing, in bags, Po Tinaierseresedoosenoes 1.45 Common to fair heifers ............+++eeee05 Calves’ Liver .....ccccesscees .. 35c to 50c a piece 
Michigan medium, Carlots, per tom .........++0.6. 2.50 CRGEED COWGE, 2c cccccccccccccscvcccccccccccces REE PIRI oc cc ccccccccccces -- 10e to 2c a piece 
Michigan gran., carlots per ton......-.......0.005 2.40 Common to fair cows ............- Mutton kidneys.............+. -- Beto 4ca piece 
Casing salt in bbls., 280 Ibe., 2X and 3X........... 1.10 Good to choice oxen and stags BP Ws cesccccceccecceses .. ec to 75c a piece 
Common to fair oxen and stags .... oo tails....... oe B44 
SAUSAGE CASINGS Fleshy Bolowna bulls...........-ssseeeeeeeee + woh wp neurone : to Be : ya 
OIE NS 20¢ to 30e a B 
Beef round, set of 100ft.. DRESSED CALVES Ep = =f 
Beef —. set of 57 ft.. ‘ 7 ais EAR TEED 2c cccsccccccccccccssee - 10c to 12e a pai 
Beef bungs, each.............-. eals, city dressed, prim: » 
Hog casings, per ®., free of salt Veals, good to choice..... 11% BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Hog bungs,......-...-+.. ° Buttel milks.... ..... vse x : 
a. © —-. valves, country dressed, lv QUGMETT BNO Dien scocccccccccccvccccccccccesoscoss 3 
ibpeebesbebrusenenees Calves, country dressed, g ¥ Suet, fresh and heavy... . Be .. 6% 
Sheep onan per +o bseeccecsocssvese a 2% Calves, country dressed, common to medium. 6 8 Top WOMSS, PEF SWE. oc cc rccccccccccvessccccces socepe 
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PICKLED SHEEPSKINS 


XXX sheep, per dozen 
XX sheep, per dozen 


XX lambs, per dozen . 
X lambs, per dozen... 
No. 1 lambs, per dozen. . 
No. 2 lambs, per dozen 
Culls, lambs 


anaes 


~~ 
o 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 

Sheep, imp., wide, per keg, 50 bundles 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 
Gheep, imp., per > narrow 
Sheep, imp., Russian Rin 

soe. American, in tes. or 


BSeussss 


po J) 3 sidinepe ene 
roun per os. 0. Chicago 
Beef, bumps, ciece, 0. 
ings, piece, 0. b.N. ¥ 

Beef, b per 

Beat, din, per set, 0. b. Chicago 
Beef, middies, per set f. 0. b. 

Beef, middies, per > 

peas Weneen’s, per 1A Bo. T's 

Beef weasands, per 1,000. Nc. 


SALTPETRE 


a3 
2 


ReEZSaoka 
Ps 


Whole. Ground 
Pepy er, Sing., black : 234 13% 
Pepper, Sing., white 2 
Pepper, Penang, white 


OCEAN FREIGHT 


Liverpool. Gl 
Per Ton. Pe 
W/ 


te. 
10/ 15/ 
10/ 15/ 
15/ 25/ 
20/ 80/ 
15/ 
Beef, per tierce ........... 2 B/ 
Pork, per bbl 1/6 2/ 12 
Direct port United Kingdom or Continent, large seard 
ers berth terms, July 1/7% Cork for 
July 2/1% @ *%. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


. 1 calfskins 
. 1 calfskins, 77 
.1 es 12%-14 


2 


ow. Hamburg 
r Ton. Per 100 
15/ 12 


. 1 
. 2 Sonesers 

. 1 heavy kips, 

Ticky kips, 18 

No. 2 heavy ki ps. 


) De ae up 
No. 1 kips, 14-18 


Disscasdeen séecucteeksncaeenl iece 
Lh Me Micnscdees ehectuaaeseotineucd Miowe 15 
No. | grass kips : 


jece 1. 19 
Branded kips Hes AQ, 


Dba ccocéccedescesocesrsceseneceened piece 9. 
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THE FERTILIZER MARKET 


BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, per ton.....$19.00 a 19.50 

Rone meal, raw, per ton &@ 23.50 

Nitrate of soda ¥ a 2.25 

Bone black, spent, per ton & 13.75 

Dried blood, New York, 12-13 per 
cent. ammonia . a 

fried blood, West, high grade, 
fine ground. ’ a 

Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., f. o. b., 
Chicago 

Tankage, 8 and ao p. c., f. o. b., 
Chicago 

Tankage, 7 and 30, p. c., f. o. b., 
Chicago 

Tankage, 6 and 35 p .c., f. o. b., 
Chicago 

Garbage Tankage, f. o. b., 
York ; 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent am- 
monia and 15 per cent. bone 
phosphate 22.00 

Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia, 

11.50 

2.30 


2.35 


2.45 


New 


Azotine, per unit, del. N. York.. 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for ship- 
GE, BOP SOP Ths cc cawcenesioss 3-05 a 

Suiphets ammonia, gas per 100 
Ibs., 

Sulphate ammonia bone, per 100 
Ibs. 300 a 

South Carolina phosphate rock, 
ground, per 2,000 lbs., f. o. b., 
Charleston 

South Carolina phosphate rock, un- 
dried, f. o. b., Ashiey River, 
per 

The same dried 


3.12% 


4.00 
a 4-50 


POTASHES, ACCORDING TO QUANTITY 


Kainit, shipment, per 2,240 lbs.. $8.95 
Kainit, ex-store, in bulk a 10.65 
Kieserit, future shipments a 7.25 
Muriate potash, 80 per cent., ex- 

store e a 
Muriate potash, 80 p. c., future 

shipment d a 
Double manure salt (48 a 49 per 

cent. less than 2 per cent. 

chloride). to arrive, per Ib. 

(basis 48 per cent.)........... 
Sulphate potash, to arrive (basis 

OS OOP GOR Poccccccéccecceces 
Syivink, 2 

unit, $ 


a $9.50 


1.95 


1.90 


OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD 


Business in oleo oil during the month of 
June was very light, and since the opening 
of the new month has been equally light, and 
prices sagged off, without business. 

The situation of provisions in this country 
at present in sympathy with the 
but have no effect on 
which 


is strong, 
excited grain markets, 
oleo oil or neutral, have been prac- 
tically without business for some weeks past, 
and the outlook for these articles somewhat 
uncertain, but tending downward. 

As regards butter oils for churners, there 
has been a little business done in new crop 
oil at considerable discount from the prices 
for prompt shipment, but the turn-over has 


been light. 


Exclusive Excellence. 


Ghe “A. B. C.” Disc Ventilating Fans 


Are faultles in their expediency for the removal of 
impure air and gases. 

Their scientific construction and mechanical perfe:- 
tion guarantee in them the highest degree of effi- 
ciency at a minimum cost of maintenance. 


Send for Catalogue No. 


AMERICAN 


Detroit, 


NEW YORK 


140—C. 


BLOWER CO., 


Mich. 


CHICAGO LONDON 


BALTIMORE FERTILIZER MARKET 


Ammoniates during the early part of June 
were active, and a fairly good demand ab- 
sorbed all offerings at reasonable prices. The 
latter part of the month, however, has been 
quiet, with buyers and sellers rather far 
apart in their views. 

The fish catch in the Chesapeake Bay so far 
is reported very poor. We quote: 

Crushed tankage, 101, to 15 per cent, $22 to 
$22.50 per ton, f. o. b. Chicago; crushed tank- 
age, 10 to 10 per cent, $21 to $21.50 per ton, 
f. o. b. Chicago; concentrated tankage, $1.90 
to $1.95 per unit, f. o. b. Chicago; ground 
blood, $2.05 to $2.07% per unit, f. @. b. Chi- 
cago; crushed tankage, 9 to 20 per cent, $2.35 
and $10 to $2.37% and $10, c. a. f. Balti- 
more. 

Sulphate of ammonia, June and July, is 
lower, $3.05 to $3.07% per 100 Ibs., c. i. f. 
Baltimore and New York; futures, October 
forward, $2.92% to $2.95. 


—o?— 
LIVERPOOL MARKETS 


July 3.—Closing—Beef 
extra India mess, 100s. Pork firm; 
mess Western, 78s. 6d. Hams firm; short 
cut, 14 to 16 lbs., 58s. 6d. Bacon firm; Cum- 
berland cut, 26 to 30 Ibs., 56s.; short rib, 16 
to 24 lbs., 57s. 6d.; long clear middles light, 
28 to 34 Ibs., 58s. 6d.; long clear middles 
heavy, 35 to 40 lbs., 58s.; short clear backs, 
16 to 20 Ibs., 58s.; clear bellies, 14 to 16 Ibs., 
58s. 6d. Shoulders—Square, 11 to 13 Ibs., 
firm, 44s. 6d. Lard firm; prime Western in 
tirces, 54s. 3d.; American refined in pails, 
54s. 3d. Butter nominal. Cheese steady; 
American finest white, 48s. 6d.; American 
finest colored, 49s. Tallow—Prime city, 
steady, 28s. 6d. Turpentine—Spirits, dull, 
35s. Linseed oil, steady, 33s. Rosin—Com- 
mon firm, 4s. 3d. Petroleum—Refined steady, 
7d. 

Tallow—Australian in London steady, 33s. 
3d. Cottonseed oil—Hull refined—Spot quiet, 
26s. 4d. 


Liverpool, quiet; 


prime 


The Best Paper Clip Made. 


Easy to use 
Firm in its 
grip. Attrac- 
tive. Holds 
papers 





Far better 
than pins. The 
handiest time- 
saver possible 
for those who 
wish to keep 
papers to- 
gether. 


up to 


a  quarter-inch 


thick. Agents Wanted. 











*«¢ THE NIAGARA CLIP ”’ 


Sample Box 1l5c. Postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 LIBERTY STREET, ®. Y. 


Save our 
Provisioners ! 


THIS PAPER WILL BE VALUABLE 
TO YOU IN YEARS. SAVE IT! WE 
WILL SELL YOU A BINDER HOLD. 
ING 26 NUMBERS, TOGETHER WITH 
A PUNCH FOR $1.75. 
SEND FOR A BINDER 


BINDERS WITHOUT PUNCHES, $1.25. 
The 
National Provisioner 


Produce Exchange 








